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*,* The numbers above the line refer to the Rules of Syntax which 
follow the text, and apply to the words that precede them. 


CHAPTER I. 
AGESILAUS IN ASIA. 


Noble descent of Agesilaus, the noblest of the noblest city in Greece. 


45 \ Wd 43b a 9 / > A \ , 
1. Oida pev ore™” THS Aynotdaou aperns Te Kat SoEns 
? ¢ 4) ¥ ¥ / 2a ef § > / 
ov padioy afiov erraivov ypaat, ° opws EYVELPNTEOD. 
> N KR a ¥ 88b 2? oo / > N 5) N > 
ov yup av Kadas eyo el, OTL TEAEWS aVnp ayabos eEyeE- 
61 \ A Jer / aA , O4b >? / 23 
veto, Ota TOUTO ovde pelovwY ay TUyXavoL” ETTALVW>?. 
\ ‘ ) > / A 7” a S s 
2. Wept fev ouy evyevelas auTOU TL ay TLS peLCoV Kat Kad- 
>) a ¥ KA ‘4 wv XN A Tal / b 
ALov ELTreLy eXoe 1) Ort €Tl Kal YUY TOLS TrpoyovoLs ovoua- 
/ 19a, 60 ev >yo ¢ / 
Copevors arropumpovedergs, TUOTOS ap Hpakxeous 
> 7 45 ) / 
EyEVETO, Kab TOUTOLS ouK LOLwTats arn’ eK Bactreov 
n vA 
Baotrevow ; 3. adda pay ovde TAUTY y av TUS exou > 
/ 43b 
Karapepypac bas” AUTOUS WS Baoidetouer per,” monews” 
‘N ~ 3 a A 
de TIS emuTuyovons’ adn domep TO ryévos auTa@v TNS 
martpibos evTILOTATOY, oUTw Kal 7 TOMS ev TH ‘Enrade 
evdokorarry wore ov SevTepov™ Tpwrevova wy, GX’ nrye- 
MOVED 7rYEWovEvOUCL. 


The worth of the kingly race ts shown by the permanence of the 
monarchy in Sparta. 

4, THo€ Ye pry Kal Kown agvov éTaweoat THY TE 
marpida Kal TO yevos avTov’ % TE yep TONS OVOETTWTOTE: 
p0ovi.caca TOU © Tporeripija Oat avtous|emexeipnoe Kata- 
Avoau”* a apynv aura, of TE Racineis ovderramore 
pelovav™ wpeyOnoar 7; i) ed olatrep e€ apyns THY Baot- 


AGESILAUS CROSSES INTO ASTA. 


Netav mapédAaBov. Tovyapovv adAn pev ovdeula apyn 
pavepa core Suaryeyevnpevy™ adiaoracros ovTE Onyo- 
Kpatia ove Ouyapyia oure Tupavvis ovte Bacthela’ aut 
Se povn Stapeves cvveyns Bacir«la. 


The personal merit which gained him the kingdom. 


/ A 

5. * Ns ye pny Kat piv dpfau* akwos THs Bacuhetas 
éSdner elvas “Aynairaos tase Ta’ onpeta. eel yap 
“Ayis Bactnrevs ov _ereDeuTy TED, épicayrav™ Wept 778 
apyns Acwrvyisa® pev ws “Aryidos dvtos viod,’ Aynathaov 
Se ws "Apyidapou, xpivaca 7 TOMS aver uchnToT Epov 
9 43a 9 / ‘\ rn /., 19& 
eivat “Aynoidaov Kat TH “yevet Kal TH apery TOUTOV 
eorjoaro Bacihéa.” KaiTor TO ev TH Kpatiorg TONE 
Urea TOV dpioroy _kpibevra ‘Tou KaNXioTOU yépos”* 
akiobjvas” mroiwy ete texunpiwv™* mpoadeitar THs ye 
apiv aptas avtov aperis ;° 


Soon after his accesston he volunteers to cross over into Asta, and 
to assume the offensive against the Persian forces, so as to 
secure Greece from invasion. 


6. "Oca ye pny ev 7H Bacuheig Sierpagaro™ yov 789 
Supryjropaw amo yap TOV epryov Kal ToUs TpoTroUs avTou 
KdAMaTa vowilo KaTadnrous éoec Gan. ’Aynairaos Toivuy 
¥ \ / 0 Bb ¥ A / (Oo \ y¥ 
ETL ev veos OY ETUYEe THS Bactelas’” apte dé OvTOS 

A A a) ? N a 
autod ev TH apyn, eEnyyéAOn Bactrevs 6 Tepcav abpot- 
tov Kai vautixov kat metov modu oTpareupa ws ert 
TOUS "EdAnvas: 7. Bovrevopeve de wept TrouTwy Aaxedat- 
povioy Kal TOV TUnpaxeor, "Aynoidaos viréctn, eav 
Saou" auTe TpLaKOvTa [ev AnapTiarén, Surxsrious de 
peodapwoes, eis EEaxioxirious Se TO cUvTAaya TOY cUp- 

, , “3a >? , 9 s x / 
payov, SuaBnoecOa”® es thy Aciay Kat mreipacecOar 

> 7 a Me A AX a / e , 
eLpnvnY Troujoal, 7 av trodepety Boudytar o BupBapos, 
6 


AIS DEALINGS WITH TISSAPHERNES. 


> / 2 A / / @a>? . @ 
acxyodav aut Trapetesy oTpatevey emt Tous EXXnvas- 
IAN \ 9 \ , > @¢ 2 N a N 
8. evdus pev ovv modXo Travy nyacOnoav avTo ToUTO TO 
> A 3 “ / / > oN ‘N ¢€ , 
ertOupnoat, erres6n o Ilépaons mpocBev emi thv Eddada 
U bf a > 9 > +f / e a 5 / 2b 
dB, avridiaRyvar er avtov, To Te aipetoOas eriovra 
a A eC / , 2 A \ N ) , 
HadXXov 7) UTTOmEevovTa payer bat QUT@, Kat TO TaKEeLVOU 
° a 4 a ‘ a @€ 4 
Saravavtra BovNec Oat pardrov } Ta Tav ‘EXXNvVwv Trode- 
a . ‘N , b] 4 N N\ a ¢ 4 
pew, KaXALoTOY Se Tavreav ExpiveTo wn Tept THS EENXados 
>. “\ SN a 9 / “N > a / 99a 
aia rept tTHS “Actas Tov ayava Kafioravar 


Tissaphernes treachery and Agesilaus’ good faith. 


’ \ 
9. ’Ezei ye unv AaBov”” to otparevpa e€erdeuce, 
a 6 / ? / G8e ¢ ? , Aa 
TOS av Ths cahertepov erideiEevey — WS EOTPATITyNOEV 7 Eb 
> A 4 a ¥ b / a) / d 
aura Sunyncacto a empagev ; 10. ev rowvy tn Acia Se 
4 
mporn mpagis: eyeveror Ticcapepyns fev @pocev ’ Ayn- 
gikd@, et oTreicatTo ews EhOovev™ ods Teéprese” aMpos 
Bacthea aryyéous, SiampagerBar aut@ abeOjvas™” avro- 
vowous” Tas ev 7 Acta TOneIs ‘Erquidas, “Aynairaos 
be avTapore orovdas afew adonws, opurdwevos TNS 
mpakews Tpeus pavas. 11. o per 87 Tiscadepyys a a @porev 
evOus epevoaro, avti "yap TOU elonvny mpdrrey™ oTpa- 
Teva ToNv Tapa Bacthews ™ pos ¢ @** mpocbev elye pere- 
méutreto. "Aynaothaos Se xaimep aicbopevos™* ravra 
¢ a n ”~ a 
Sums evewewve Tals aTrovdais.” 12. euot ovv TOUTO TpaTov 
kadov doxet Siarpafacbau”* OTL Tiscadepyny wey cua 
vioas emtopkov a amearoy Tacw eroincer, eautov 8 avr- 
erideiEas Tp@Tov ev OpKous ewmredovvra,”* érevta cuvOn- 
» / eA 3 / \ od \ 
kas pn yevdouevov, mavtas etroince kat “EXAnvas Kat 
, a / e a 5 id 
BapBapovs Oappovvtas cuvtiBec bar eavte@, et tt BovdotTOo. 


Tissaphernes declares war. 


3 \ N 4 a 
13. ’Evrei S¢ peya doovncas””* 6 Ticcadbepyns emi to 
/ / va 3 / 16 / 
kataBavTt otpatevpate mpoetmev “Aynothap” aToAeuor, 
! 4 


Se 


TISSAPHERNES OUTWITTED. 


2» N 9 YY §88e 2? a? , e N ¥. , N 
el MN amor” eK TIS Aoias, ol wey adXot ouppaxor Kat 
Aaxedarpavier ob mapovres pada ax Geadevres™ pavepor 
eyevovto, vopivovres.” pelova THY Tapovoay Suva" 
’ Aynatra@ TIS Bacirews TAPAGKEUIS elvac’ "Aynotdaos 
N }. a a / Ga > a 

dé para paspp T® TWpocwnTm amaryyerhas ™] Tic- 
oapépver TOUS ape Bess exeAeuaev G @S Today xapw auT@® 
éyou > ore “emopenaas™ avTos yey Trohepious TOUS Beous 
extncato,” tos & “ENAnot™ TUPLPUXOUS emoincev. 


Tissaphernes ts put on a false scent and outwitted. 


14. é« S€ rovrov evs Tots pev oTparuotaus Tmaprry- 
yethe ovaxevatecOar™ as eis otpateiav' Tais Se Todo 
eis ds avaryKn jv adixvetcOas otpatevopevp”” ert Kapiav 
mpoevmrev aryopav TapacKevatew. eréorethe be kat “I aot 
Kat Aionedor Kal ‘EddAnorovtiou Tepe pos avrov els 
"Egecov TOUS FVOTpATEVTOLEVOLS. * 15. 6 pev ovv Tic- 
capépyns, Kat ore varmriKov ovK elxev™ 0 Aynainaos, n Se 
Kapia apumrros Ys Kal OTt nysiro avo opyizer Bar . 
auto” dua Tv amarny, TO ovte vopicas éml Tov avroo 
oixov eis Kapiav oppnoev avrdv, to pev metvov atrav® 
SieBiBacev exeloe, TO Oe bara Koy eg TO Maiavdpov mediov 
TepuTpyarye, vowiteoy icavos® elvat KataTratnoa TH inT@ 
TOUS "EXAqvas mpiy els Ta Svourra adinéc Oat. 16. 6 8 
“Aynathaos ayri TOU eri Kapiay i leva ” evdus avrurTperpas 
ert Ppuyias” emopevero Kal Tas Te ev TH mropeig amrap- 
Twcas Suvapes® avadapBaveov NYE Kab Tas TWodels KAT- 
eaTpégero kat eu8arwv ampoodonntws tapytrndn 
xpnpara édaBe. ” 17. OTpATAYLCOY ovY Kal TOUTO édaKet 
Svampafac bas OTL eel TONE LOS m poeppnOn™ Kat To e€- 
amTraray dovoy Te kat Sixasov ef exeivou eyevero, Tatoa 
amr éBerke Tov Tisoadepyny TH andty,. * dpovipws S€ Kai 
TOUS gidous evravda édoke TAoUTICAL. 


AGESILAUS’ LIBERALITY AND CLEMENCY. 





Agesilaus looks to his friends interest in the sale of the spotl. 


\ N \ “ N tA > A 
18. "Eve yap Sia To mora ypnuata eiAndbar” 
> / 3 a 1 a N }. a 
GVTITPOLKA TA TUVTA ETWXELTO, ~ TOS LEV HirOLS TrPOELTrEV 
yA “@ ? 7 , 43b 2 \ / 9 
wveicbat, eumr@v ott KataBnootto § emt Oarattay ev 
/ , , oat \ \ , 
TAaYel TO OTPATEULA KATAYOV tous d€ NadupoTMAas 
> / / 35 , 
exeLevoe ypahopevous oTrocov™” TL TpLatvTo TpolecOat Ta 
, ed Ign 4 cer € /- > ra) 
pata. wore oudev TpoTederavTes ot hidot auTou 
ovde To Snuocov Brinpavres TaVTES mapa dn Xpnata, 
Chao.” 19. ére Se omdrTe avToporor ws EuKos ™pos 
:0édovev™ “” 0 
Bacihéa tovres Xpnwara eOeNovev upmyeio at, Kab 
ig ed 
Tavra €7TELENETO os Sia Tov pirtov ddMonovro,”* OT WS Awa 
N 
ev yonuativowro, dua Se evdokorepot yiyvowro. Sia pev 
N “A InN ‘N 5 N A ¢€ fe) / > , 
én tavta evOus trodXous Epactas THS avToU didtas erroun- 
caro. 


His clemency towards his enemies, and dislike of harsh measures, 


33, 8c 


20. Diyvdcnay o OTe  pev mopboupévn Kab épy- 
poupevn xepa ovK av Suvaito™ ° groAvy Xpovov™ oTpa- 
TEU Peper, 78 oixoupern pev orespowern Se aevaov ap 
Thy Tpodny” mapéxot, emepedero ov povor TOU Big Xet- 
podc Oar” TOUS évayTious, adda Kat TOU ™mpgornTe™ 
mpoo dyer Gat. 2i. Kat TOANGKS pev mT ponyopeve TOLS 
oTpaTuoraus Tous ddickopevous pn” ws adiKous Tiw- 
petaOat, GAN ws avOpwrrous GvTas pudaTTew, ToANAKIS SE 
Omore peTacTpaTtoTedevotTo, et alcOotTo”” KaTadedepeva 
Tavdapta Tapa EuTropon, & qroNXoe err@dour Sta TO. vouitew 

pn Svar as ay Peper auTa Kab Tpédev, ememedeTO Kat 
TOUTWV OTWS ourynopitowro ° ran 22. Tois 8 av Sia 
ynpas KaTahevmopevors aixparorors® ™pooéTarrev eme- 
pereloOat avtav, ws pnte vTd Kvvdv pnO vr AKO 
SiabOeipowro. wate ov povoy ot” muvBavepevot TavTa, ° 

B 


HOW TO GET TOGETHER A CAVALRY FORCE. 





> N S , N  ¢ ¢ / > a > a Dd 49a 

ANNA KAL AUTOL OL ANITKOMEVOL EVLEVELS AUT@ EYLYVOVTO. 

e ‘N , , 4g8 >? a > oA 4 13 

otrocas 5€ qoXels MpocayotTo, adaipav avTav dca 
4 16 =6°¢ “a 4 ad 3. 7 

SovAot Seomorais virnpeTovot mpoceTartev doa eNevdepoe 

¥ / . \ a \ , > , 

apyovct meiGovrar’ Kat TOY KaTa KpaTOS avahwTaV 

/ Ub _a Xx r) , en A 6? a 
Tevyewv TH HiiavOpwrria vie YELlpa ETTOLELTO. 


How Agesilaus provided himself with cavalry. 


23. ’Emei pevroe ava Ta media ovde. ev 77 Spuyia 
eduvaro otpareves Oat Sia THY PapvaBatov i irmevav, édofev 
QUT@ iTTiKOY KaTacKevacTéov™ elvat, ws wn SparrerevovTa 

A , wo cor \ \ 2 , ? 
Tonemety Soe aUTOV. TOUS MEV OUY WAOVTLWTUTOUS EK 
A > ny a: n 29d 
Tac@y TOV Exes ToNCwWY” L@moTpopew  Katéer\cEe. 24. 
a § 4eed f 48 \ ¢ No” 8 
Mpoelire O€, OTTLS TAPEXOLTO. LITTTOY Kal OTAa Kat avopa 

, e 9 / 43b 2 a \ 62 , . \ 
Soxtwov, ws eEecoiro”° avtT@ un otpateverbas Kat 
> / / a a 4 29 
ETOLNTEV OUTWS ExaoToOY TpoOvmws Ta’TAa MmpaTTeW © 
7 ¥ \ e oN ¢ on 9 , , 
QoTrep av TIS TOV UTEP aUTOU aTroOavoupevovy TpoOUpLw Ss 

/ Cab ¥ \ N / %. @ / 48 Ne t 
peactevot,  éTrake dé ea moness €& ay Séot” TOUS LT TEAS 
Trapackevatery, vouite € EK Tay immo popey qTorewy evOus 
Kat Ppovmparias padora, Av ei 7H LIrTUKH ryever ar.” 
kat Tour oup aYaoTOS ebofe mpaan ¢ OTe eaTerKevacTo TO 

NX 
lararuKoV QUT@ Kal evOus Eppwpevov HU Kal, evepryov. 


Gathering and training of the army at Ephesus. How Agesilaus 
stirred the enthusiasm of his soldiers. 


’ Sat ¥ e 7 52 / A ‘ , 
25. emretdn Se éap urrepauve, cunyaye Tay TO aTpa- 
> » . 
Tepe es E perov" donioat Sé auto Bovdopevos a0ra 
mpovdnne Kat Talis lmmiuxais Trager, ATs Kpatiara 
40b 
immevol, Kab Talis OTALTiKais, ‘rig aploTa TopATOD 
xy ‘ A \ ‘ , 2 '¥ 
éyou Kat jertactais de Kxat toFerats a0Xa mpovOnker, 
d J N 4 ¥ 4 > 
OiTLWWES KpaTiCTOL Ta Tpoonkovta épya” paivowTo. €Kx 
, \ 29 \ \ n) 5 \ a 
TovTov 6€ Tapnv copay” Ta pev yuu“vaclia pEecTa TOV 
> 5 a 4 \ XN e¢@ 4 e / € 
avdpov yuuvalomevwv, tov Se virmodpomov virmewv vm avo- 
10 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE ADVANCE. 





wevev, Tous Se dnovTisTas Kat Tous Toforas emi oroxov 
lev Tas. 26. agiay Se Kai OAqy THY TOM ev 7 nv Oeas™ 
eroinaen, i) Te yap aryopa peorn nv mavtosamay Kas 
or hov™* Kai Ceara evi, ob Te xardnorurrot Kai ot TER 
Toves Kat ob oldnpEts Kat oKuTess Kat ‘ypageis mavres 
TOMMIKA OTTAG kaTeoKevatoy’ dere THY TONY avTaS ap 
mynow™ "> Tone wou epyacrnplov elvan, 27. ereppabaO 
ay rus Kaneivo iSev,~° "Aynatdaov pev ™paron; eretta 
be al TOUS addous oTparuaras eorepaverpse vous Te O7TToU 
ame TOY yupvacior vovey, ” kat avatiOévras TOUS otepa- 
vous TH "Apress, OTrou yap av8pes Oeous pev ae Bovev, 
Tohepia dé doxoien, mrevbapy tay de MEheTpen, TOS OUK 


eixos evravoa TavtTa peota exrisav™® ayadav elvat; * j ( 7 
KO | 


He makes them feel contempt for their foes by a strange device. \v: \ 


28. “Hryovpevos S¢ nat To Katadpovety Tov Todcwiov™ 
poopeny TUWVa euBareiv mpos TO payer Bau, mpoeimre TOUS 
enpuke Tous UTO TOV Myorav dua Kopevous BapBapous” 
yupvous.” TWA. OP@VTES ovv ot oTpaTvoral Nevicous poev 
Sia TO pnderrote exdvec Oat,” miovas dé Kai atovous Sia 
TO det er OYNMaTwv elvat, evopicay pndev Svoicev Tov 
Todenov F et yuvarkt Seor”™* payerOar. mpocime Sé Kal 
TOUTO Tos oTpAaTLWTaLs ws EVOUS NYNTOLTO THY cUVTOLW- 
TUTNVY” eT Ta KpaTIOTA THS Yapas, OTws avTdbev avT@ 
Th CWMATA Kal THY yvOuNY TapacKevalowTO as aywviod- 

peevou.* 
The advance upon Sardts. 

29. ‘O pevto. Ticcadhépyns tadra pev évopice Aeyeuv 
avrov* qradiwv Bovdopevov e€arraryncat, eis Kapiav Se viv 
To OvTL euBareiv. TO Te ovv Telov’* Kafamep TO Tpocbev 
eis Kapiav SieBiBace, Kat TO barmiKoy eis TO Mauavdpou: 


mediov KatéoTncev. 0 Se Aynatdaos ov erevcato, GAN 
1 


Yo 


THE BATTLE OF SARDIS. 


aomep mpoelrey evbds ¢ emi TOV Sapdiavov TOTov espn 


Kal Tpets pev mpepas” * 80 épnulas mrohepioy™* Tropevo- 
pevos Toda" wa emir adel, T oTparig Tmaperxe TH be 
TevapTy nepa.” * theov ob TOV Toep tary iaraeis. 30. Kai 
7 pev dpyovre TOV oxevopopav élarev 0 ryewav SiaBavre™ 

TOV Tlaxrwdov TOTAMLOV joTparoredever ar" aurot dé 
KaTLOOvTes TOUS TOV ‘EX vev axodovbous eorapLevous 
Kad’ dpmaryny TOANOUS auToY améKxTewvay. 


Finding the enemy unprepared, he gives them battle, and takes 
their camp. He then marches on Sardis. 

AicOopevos Se 6 ’Aynainaos Bonbeiv™ exédeuvce Tous 
imméas. of 8 av Iépcat ws eldov trav Bonear, nO poic- 
Onoav Kat avturapetakavto TmapmdnOéat Tov immewv 
rageow.* 31. eva 8n 6 ‘Arno thaos yuyvackov Sre rois 
per smronepious ovrw wapein®” To melon, autre. Se oudev 
amein Tov TAPETKEVATMEVOV, reaupov myNTATO Ban 
ouvdrpat,» el Suvacro. apaytacapevos ovy THY pev 
parayya evOus Hyev ert TOUS avrirerarypevous i immeas, ex 
be TOD OmdiT@y exédevoe TA Séxa ad’ #Bns Oeiv éudce 
avrois," TOUS be meracTais ele Spoptp opmyelo Bau 
maprryyethe Se at TOLS immevow euParreuv, a QS avrou Te 
Kal mavros TOU oTparevparos émopevov. 32. tous pev 
én t lrmeas edeEavro ol ayabot TOD Te oop eeiSa) be 
dpa mavra Ta Sewa _maphy er’ avtous, evexduvay, Kat ob 
pep avtav™ evdus ev 7) TroTap recov, ot Se aAXoe 
epevyov. ot Se” EAAqves érropevor aipovat Kai To oTpato- 
qecov autre, Kal ot pev weATaoral wotep eiKos ed’ 
dpwayny erperrovto.” 6 Se “Aynoidaos éyav Kvn 
mavra Kai pidva Kai Trohepia Teper tpatorredevoato, 
33. ws Se qeovce rovs wodeuious taparrecOa Sia To 
aitiacbat addAndous TOD ryeyernuevou,”’. evOUS Fyev emi 
Sapdecs. 


12 


SUCCESS OF AGESILAUS’ POLICY. 


He gives liberty to the Asiatic Greeks. 

Kaxet dua pev éxase nal emdpOes ta wept 10 dotu,* 
dpa Se Kat xnpvypare* édmhou TOUS pev erevdepias™ 
Seopevous a @S pos obppaxov auTov mrapeivar™ et Sé Tues 
Thy ’Actav éavrav™ qowovvTat, Tpos Tovs edevOepovvras 
Saxpwoupevous ev Srrdots Tapeivat. 34. eet pevros 
oudeis avreEyjet, adeas. 89 TO amo TovTou™* eotparevero, 
TOUS pev mpdabev mpooKuvery "EXAnvas avarykalouevous 
Opayv Tiwpevous vd wv UBpilovTo, Tos § akvbvTas Kat 
tas Tov Ocov Tipas KaptrovaGat,* TOVTOUS TrOLnOUS pnd 
avr Brerewy™* trois “EAXnoe Suvacbat, Kat ry fev TOV 
ditov Xe@pay adnwrov™ TapeXov, THY Se Tap Trodepitoy 
ovTM KapTrovpevos dore € ev Svoiy etolv mA€ov TaY éxaToV 
Tadavtwr” To Oew ev Aedois Sexatny arrobicat. 


“ae 


Execution of Tissaphernes. Effect of Agesilaus’ conciliatory 
policy. His patriotism. 


€ 4 4 
35. ‘O pevtor Tlepodv Bactrevs, vopicas Trscadhépyny 
¥ 9 A A 4 ral “ e A 4 
aiTtoy eivas Tov Kaxas péepecOar ta eavTov, TiOpavarny 
/ > 7 5) a N 7 \ \ 
KataTréprpas ameéreyev avTov thyv Keparnv. peta 6é 
a LON A , ¥ ? y) > 7 la 
Touro Ta ev Tov BapBapwv ets afvpotepa eyeveto, Ta 
Ny , 92 / aan , \ 
de Arynothkaov Todv eppwmeveotepa. aro TravTwV yap 
a 3 3 4 N / N N 
tov eOvav empecBevovto mept didias, woddot Se Kat 
>,/ N > + ? , A / 3 ¢ 
adicTtavTo Wpos avTOV, opeyomevot THS edevOepias, BwaTE 
> 7 ¢ / 25 / ’ ‘ \ , A 
ovxett EXAnvwy” povoy adda Kat BapBapwv todd@v 
€ “ ® #@ ¢ 3 I 
nyenov nv 0 ArynotNaos. 
y Y \ N 9 a e , 5 A 
36. “A€tov ye pny Kas evrevOev umrepBaddovTas ayacOas 
? a3 <¢ ” N } 26 
auTou, dors apyov pev TapTorey ev v7 Hrreipe 
TONED, apo be Kal vyowV, emel Kal TO vavUTLKOY 
Tpoon ey avtT@” n Wort, avfavopevos Se Kai evKdeLa 
\ , \ 61 2 An A \ 32 n 193 
Ka Suvapes, Tapov 8 avr@ TohAoLs Kae aryabors 


A / 
XPNS Oats 6,70" eBovrero, pos Se TOUT ols TO beylor OV; 
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AGESILAUS IS RECALLED. 


3 a XN 3 / 4 ‘\ > ON “ € , 
eTrivoay Kai extritwv Kataducew** rnv emi tnv ‘EAAada 
, / ’ 8 eo e 0a ’ N 
oTpatevoacayv mpoTepoy apyny, Suws vir” ovodevos 
, > / ~~. 9 \ 4 > aA oN a ¥ 
TOUT@V expaTnOn, adr eretdn HAVE aVT@ aro TOY oLKOL 
TeX@Y® BonBevv T™ mar pibt, ereiBero TN rrodet ovdev Sta- 
Pepovrars v) et ey TO epopelep eruyev “ae eornieos HOvos 
TAA TOUS TEVTE, Lada EVoNOV TOL@VY WS OUTE AV TaCaY 
N A / 67a °? a / ¥ 9 / 
Thy ynv SeEatto © att THS TaTpioos ovTE TOvS éTLKTNTOUS 
bd \ A bd / /. ¥ 9 N XX 9 f / 
avTt TOV apyaiwy didwy ovTEe aroxpa Kat axivdvva Képdy 
a KA N , XN ‘ N / d 
padXov % peta Kivduvvev Ta KaXa Kat dixata. 37. door 
“ / 14 3 ON a 9 a ¥ a 3 > / 
ye pv Xpovov” ert TH apyyn epetve TAS ovK afveTTaLvou 
/ \ a> ¥ ? / 54 | * 
Bacitréws nat TovT epyov eredciEato, ootis trapadkaBov 
/ / 9,7? A ¥ 9g / 4 “ 
macas Tores ep as ap—wy e€erdevce ctacialovoas dua 
N N / A 90 >? \ 3 a A > a 24 
TO Tas ToNtTetas KwvnOnvar, emer AOnvaior THS apyyns 
sh > / ud > ¥ A S /; ad 7 
éedntay, eroincev wot avev duyns Kat Oavatwy ews avTos 
A ¢ r / \ ’ / \ 65 
Tapnv © Ofovows ToALtTEvomevas Kat evdaipovas TAS 
/ / 
Tones SuaTehecas ; ; 38. Tovyapouv ob ev TH ‘Acta 
"Exanves oux os apxovros: povoy adda Kat Os TAT pos Kat 
éraipou amr LovTos avToo™ eAuToivTo. Kat TES edyAwoav 
tt ov TAaaTHY” THY pidiav TapeiyovTo. EeOedovetot youn 
? A 4 a ] LY A 9 4 
avt@ auveBonOnoay tH Aaxedaimovi, Kat TavTa etdoTeES 
rg 3 / 1% ¢ a / / a N ‘ 
CTL ov YELpoowy” eavTav Senoot payecOar. . TaV pev On 
> ~a 3 /. / 8 A > + 
ev 7) 'Acia wpakewr® tovTo Tédos éyeveETo. 


CHAPTER II. 
AGESILAUS IN EUROPE. 


The homeward march; he ts attacked by the Thessaltans. 


1. AvaBas’ > Se Tov ‘EXAnomovtov emopeveto dia TOY 
avréy ebvév & a@vTep o IIépons 7 Tmapmdny bet joToXe* ae 


iv eviavoiay odov 6 BapBapos éroincato, tavtny peiov 4% 
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HE BEATS THE THESSALIAN CAVALRY. 





> N v4 e ? “9 N e e / 
ev envi KaTHVvuceY O Aynairaos. ov yap ws vaoTEpnoeLe 
a / 25 a“ > \ \N 9 / 
™s> TaTploos mpocOvpeito. 2. eet de eEapenpas Maxe- 
/ > / 2,7 a \ N 
doviay ets Ocerradiav adpixeto, Aaptoatos pev cat Kpav- 
/ \ a N }. 4 wv 
voviol Kat YKoTovocaios Kai Dapoarsoe cvppayor ovtes 
“~ 36 \ , N NY ‘N ed ? aA 
Bowwross, Kat mavtes 5¢€ Oetrados wANY Gaol avTaV 
/ , ¥ 59 >? ’ , @ ’ 
duyades ToTE OVTES ETUYYaVOY, ExaKoUpryouY ouTOL epe- 
, e ak / \ ry 9 / N / 
Tomevolu. 0 O€ TEWS EY HYEV EV TrAALGIM TO OTPATEULA, 
‘N a 2 \N.¥ \ ¢ of ‘9 9 > 8 
Tous Npioess pev Eumrpoabev, Tovs nuioes Se ew ovpay 
¥ nf / > Nao s A / @ FN e 
eYov TOV iTmEewy? emres 6 EXWAVOY THS TOpELas AUTOV Ob 
. 9 / no 15 / > 9 
Gerrarot emitiMéepevor Tos omicbev, Tapateptes eT 
x N N AN > 8 a / 4 
ovpay Kal TO amo TOU TMponyoupevou oTpaTevpaTos 
¢ \ 8 \ a 6la \ oes ¢ \ , 
imTuKOY WANY TOV” TEept avTov. 3. ws de TapeTasavTo 
b] 4. 15 e N . / / > > wn 
adAnArow, ob pev Oerrarot, vopioayTes ovK ev KaAX@ 
9 X \ e / e ~ 499 / 
clval pos TOUS oOmAITAaS LmTTopaye,  oaTperarTes 
, >: / ¢e N A , b] / 
Basny amexywpovv. ot d€ pura cwodpoveas epeitrovto. 


Agesilaus sees his advantage, and by a brisk charge puts them to 
Jlight. His delight at beating the best cavalry in Greece. 


T A Se ¢ 3 aN A ¢ Jf e , 
vous 0€ 0 Aynatdaos G@ EKaTEpOL NuapTavov Trapa- 
/ ‘ b 3 en In 9 b , ¢ / 8 N 
Teumes Tovs aud avToy par evpwotous ummeas, Kat 
, a ¥. “4 N > \ / 
Kedevet TOs Te AAAOLS TaparyryeAney Kat auTous StwKeLy 
N / \ / 62 a 5] a > 4 
Kata Kpatos Kat pyxets  Sovvat avtois avaotpodny. 
€ gs . 5 \ / 480 ¢ 
ot 5¢ Oettarot ws eidov mapa Sckav edavvoytas, © ol pwev 
> a 207 > €¢ AN 9 / 29¢ / 
avT@v ovd aveotperpay, ot S€ Kat avactpepew”  TEtpw- 
/ 5 ¥ e e~ / ? 
pevoe TrAayious EyovTEs Tos tmToUs NALoKovTO. &. ITodv- 
/ ¢ 4. ¢ a > + 4 \ 
Xappos pevtot 0 Papoarios imtapyov avéotpewe TE Kat 
/ \ a 5) ’ eS Ba ? , ¢ \ 
payouevos ouy Tos apd avtov” atroOvnoKne. ws oe 
a > + » / ? / e 3 € N ? / 
TOUTO eyeveTo, duyn yiryveTar eEatcia’ WoO ob peV arre- 
49 I. a ¢ aN \ oA ec. / x . 
OvnoKxov” avrav, ot de Kai CavtTes NALoKOVTO. eaTnoay & 
9 > , N x 4 a» a / > 7 52a 
ovy ov mpooUey mpiv emt T@ Oper T@ NapOaxi@ eyevovTo. 
N / ss XN ¢ 9 / / ? / 
5. xai tote pev &n 6 ’Aynotraos TpoTaiov Te ecTHoaTo 


2 A / 
petagd “TI pavtos xat Nap@axiov. xat autod Karépewve, 
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PREPARING FOR BATTLE. 


para ndopevos TO Ye, * ort TOUS peylorov ppovovvras 
eg brmriKh eveviennet avy @** auros epnxarncaro t LTTE. 
7H 0 voTepaia™ * dep Baiddow Ta ‘Axaina THS. BOias ¢ opn 
THY Novmrny yon wacav™ dia didtas eropevOn eis Ta Boww- 
TOY opla. 


How he prepared for the battle of Coronea. 


9 a ‘N > 4 e ws / 
6. “Evravéa 6 avtitetaypéevovs evpwov OnBaious, 
d / 3 / / 9 ’ / “ 
AOnvaious, Apyetous, KopwOtovs, Awravas, EvBoeas Kat 
3 / IaN > 3 ? > 
Aoxpovs apdorepous, ovdey. eueAAnoev, GAN EK TOU 
aSa ? / / \ oy» / 
davepov* avtitrapetatre, Aaxedatpovioy pEev eyov pmopav 
No a > + 4 / \ 3 
Kai Hutov, Tov & avrodev cuppaywov Pwxeas kat Opyo- 
/ od ¥. “4 f / > , 
peevsous Lovous, TO T GAO OTPUTEUpA OTTEP HYYATYETO AUTOS. 
‘ > A 4 Sa ¥ e ‘ N 3 4 
7. Kat ov ToUTO AEEwy ~ Epyouat ws ToAU eV EXATTOUS 
‘N / ¥ A , 3 \ A 
qonw o€ _xetpovas EXOY omens cuveBarer- él yap TavTa 
Aéryous,* Arno idady 1° T av pot boxe agpova arropuivery™ 
bd 
Kat EMAUTOV pecopav, € ematvoinv Tov mepi TOD peryioroy 
ei KivOUYEvOVTA: anda panddov tad avrou aryapat ore 
A , aN ry “ a J 8a 7 
mrnOes Te oVdEeV pElov H TO TOY TOAELiOV TrapegKeva- 
gd 4 od € / \ / ¢ 
CATO, WTNLTE TE OUTWS WS ATAaVTA eV YadKOV, aTravTa 
‘ A / ° 3 40 Ss ig € a 
de dowica haiverOar’ 8. ereperdnOn 5 ows ob oTpatio- 
\ / 4 SOe ¢ 4 > / N ‘\ 
Tat ToVs Tovous SuvynoowTo © uTopEepetv’ eveTTANGE SE Kat 
, 2a ‘\ bs aA ¢ e \ 9 & AN 
ppovnpatos” tas Yuyds avT@v, ws ikavoi elev” pos 
ef / / ¥ \ / > 7 N 
ovaTivas dSéor paxyerOar ere Se hiroverxiay eveBare Tpos 
? + a ? ed a a I A ¥ 
GdANdovs TOIs” per avTOU Srws ExacTOL aVTOV aptorot 
/ 2 / : ‘\ , > 7 € 
gdaivowto. édridov ye pny Tavtas eveTrAncEV WS TAGE 
\ ) No» 43b 2 ¥ 5) XN 7 / 
Tova Kayaba égotto, et avdpes aryabor yiyvowwTo, vopt- 
3 A A > , , a 
Cov ex Tav TolovTwy avOpwrovs mpobupotata Tots 
/ / “ / ? > 4 
ToAeuors payerOar. QO. Kat perros ovx erevoOn. 


Battle of Coronea, the first engagement. 


A nye opiate Se Kau THY pany Kal yap éyevero olaep® 
OvK andy Tov ep nua. ouvnEeray Mev yap eis"T0 KaTa 
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THE BATTLE OF CORONEA. 





/ t e \ \ ’ , 8 2 N a 
Kopwverav mediov® ot pev ovy 'Aynaihap’” amo tov 
A \ a“ / > ON a 
Knguo od, ou S€ ouv Tots OnBaious amo TOU Enuxdvos. 
ef N 
EWNWY O€ Tas Te parayyas ada ov pana ioouixous, 
“\ 
ayedov Sé Kat ot immeis joav éxaTépav icomdn Geis. elye 
‘N 
Se 6 “Aynoinaos pev to Seftov tov pel’ éavrov, ’Opyo- 
/ \N 3 A1T a , € ? > 
penis S€ EoxXaToL Hoav avT@ TOV evwvupov. ob d av 
ra) N\ ? a 9 > ” “ a / 
OnBaios avroi pev SeEtot Hoav. “Apryeios § avrois To eva- 
3 / aT 9. / \ N ‘ 
vyuov elyov. 10. cumovtwy” Se Tews ev ovyn TOAAT 
9 > 3 > 4 e +f N ? ra P }. mB «Oe 
Nv aw apotépwv' nvixa dé ametyov adAnAwy” dcop 
/ a / 19 / 9,7 
aTddvov, adarataves ot OnBaior Spoup’ ” opoce Eepépovto. 
e ‘\ an ¥ , > 4 ” bf vA > ON 
as 6€ Tptay éeTe TAEOPwY Ev meow OVTwY avTeEESpapov aTro 
a ) @ 4 € / > /, 
THS Aynatddov Pararryos ov ° Hpumidas eFevaryet. 
ll. nay 6 OUTOL TOY TE ef olou avT@ ovoTpaTevea- 
pevov® Kat TOV Kupeiov rives, Kat “I coves dé kat Aioneis 
‘\ \ 
Kay Exanomoveios ex opevor, Kas Tavres oUTOL TOV 
ouverdpapovray” * Te eyévovto Kat es Sopy apixdpevos 
erpeipavro to Kal’ éavtous.* "Apryetou wevTot ovn edeEavro 
¥ > AN \ a 
TOUS aud’ ’Aynotdaov, adr’ éduyov emi tov ‘Edxava. 


The battle renewed. Bravery of Agesilaus. 


Kavravéa ot pe Ties TOV Sevev earepavowy™ non Tov 
Arynoinaoy, a aryryéANee b¢ TU auT@ Ort OnBaior Tous ‘Opxo- 
pevious Siaxorpavres év TOUS oxevopdpors eit. nae Kai 0 
ev evOus eferigas™ Tv parayya nev én autous ot & 
ad OnBaior os eldov Tovs TU_PAXOUS ™pos ™]? ‘Educdve 
mehevryoras, Svamreceiv Bovdopevor ™pos TOUS éauTaV 
eXepoup eppapeveos 12. evravda on ’Arynothaov avSpeiov 
pev Leary etrety avappiroyos, ov pevroe elhero ye Ta 
acharéorata:®* efov™ yap avt@ mapevte” Tors SaTin- 
TovTas éTropev@ xepovabar Tors OmicOev ovK eTroince 
TOUTO, GAN avTierwiros auveppake Tots OnBaiow. Kal 


/ “ >] / b } a 3 , b>] A 
cuuBarortes Tas aomidas ewOovvTo, E“ayovTo, aTEKTELVOD, 
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DEFEAT OF THE THEBANS. 


améOvncKov.” Kai kpavyn pev ovdeuia Tapyy, ov pv ovde 
avyn, povn Sé tis Hv ToLavTN olay Opyn TE Kai payn 
mapaaxovr ay Tédos Oe TOV OnBatov™ ot pev d.a- 
Wimrovat qT pos tov ‘EXixava, wodro § aTroywpouvTes” 
amr éOavov. 


fits respect for the rights of sanctuary. 


9 ‘ \ e ‘N / N 9 , 3 
13. évedn S¢ 7 pev vinn avy “Aynoitam eyeveto, 
, aN / \ \ } 
Tetp@pevos & autos mpoonvexOn mpos thy dadayya, 
/ / a ¢ / / > a 
MpooeAdoavTes TIVES TOV ITMTEwWY AEYoUTLY a’T@ OTL 
a f 9 / ‘ a f eon a a 
TOV Tohepieov oydonxovra. ovuy Tos OTAOLS UTO TO vaw 
> 43 b @, 47 € be / ‘ 
€lgt, Kal nperrev Th xpN Trovety. o 0€ KaLTep Tohha 
oy 
Tpavpara éyov"’ WdvtToce Kat Travroiots Omdous Spo 
ovx emeddbeto Tov Oelov,” arr éeav™ tre amtevat Srrot 
, b] \ 9 “ b] wv 63 N / 
BovdowTo exédeve Kati adixeiv ovK ela, Kal TpoTéprpas 
> / ‘N > 3 > SN € a v ? a > a 
emeTage Tous apd avtov immes eoTe EV TH aodanret 
> 52 
EYEVOVTO. 


The battlefield, Defeat of the Thebans. 


14, "Emet ye pv edrntev 4 payn, wapny™” 8 Oea- 
cacba vba ouveerov adAnrous” THY [ev yay aipate 
mepuppevmy,” ° . vexpous Sé Ketmevous didiovs Kat Tode- 
plous per adAnAwY, aomidas Se _SiareOpuppevas, Sépara 
ouvreOpavapeva, eyxerpioua yupva Kohe@v,™ To bev Xapai, 
Ta & ¢€ ev Topact, ta & és peta yxelpas. 15. TOTE [ev 
ouv, Kal yap nv non ope, CUVEAKVOaVTES TOUS TOV TOE 
poy vexpous cow pdraryyos™ Serrvorroujcarto Kat 
exolpnOnoar’ mpot Se Tv DAW TOV modepapxov Tapa- 
ta€au TE EKENEVTE TO otpdTevpa Kat TpomaLoy torac at 
Kai atepavodcba. mwavtas To bew” Kal TOUS avanras 
mwavras avneiv. 16. Kai ot pev tavr’ eroiovy' ot Se 


a 4 ‘ 4 \ N 
OnBaior éweyrpav Kxrpuxa, vmoamevdous’ Tovs vEexpous 
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CAPTURE OF PEIRAEUM. 


airoyres Oarpat. Kai ovTw on ai TE OTTOVOaL yryvovrar 
Kat ) “Aynotraos oixade amrexeopet, EXopevos ati TOU 
peytrros ° elvat ev ty Acia oixot Ta vopipa™ pev apyxeu, 
Ta voutpma S€ dpyec Oar. 


The Corinthian campaign. He takes the Long Walls, and by 
stratagem obtains possession of Petraeum. 


17. "Ex 8€ tovtTov xatavojoas tovs "Apyetous Ta pev 
olkoe KapToupEerovs,” Kepibov be Tpoceihngoras, ndo- 
pévous Sé€ TO TOheLp” oTparever é avuTous. Kal Syocas 
macav auTéy THY Xepav evBus: exeiBev vmepBarov Kara 
ta oteva eis KopwvOov aipet ta ext to Aéyatov tetvovta® 
Telyn Kat avaretdcas THs IledoTovyjcov tas TUAas 
ovTws otxade aTrenOwy eis Ta ‘TaxivOia Srrov eTayOn UTrO 
TOU YopoTroLov Tov TaLava TH Oem auverreTeher. 18. 
tovtov S¢ aicOavepevos tous KopivOiovs vavta pev ta 
ern ev To ITletpaip cabouevovs, may Se 70 Tletpatov 
omeipovras kat kaprrovpevous, péryatov Sé nyne dpevos, 
ért Bowwrot Tarn ex Kpevovos Oppepevor evmreT os TOLS 
KopvOious mapeyiyvorTo,” oTparever emi TO Tetpavov. 
doy Se wo. TrOhAOy dvAaTTopevov, ws evdidoperns TNS 
modews” e€ apiotov peTectpatoTedevaaTo TposS TO aoTU" 
19. aicOdpevos Se vie vinta BeBonOnxcras”* ex Tou 
Hetpaiou els THY oN Tacoveia, Uroorpepas: dpa TH 
nue pa ai pet TO ) Teipasor, & epnpov eupov puraxis,” Kal Ta 
Te GANa Ta evovTa t Aap aver Kat Ta TELyXN a EVETETELYLOTO. 
tava dé Tomas” orKade atrexwpnee. 


Agesilaus as defender of the friends of Sparta. The Theban 
campaigns. 
20. Mera Se TavTa mpoOupwv dvTwr TOV “Axardy™ 


p) a 
els THY cuppaylav Kai Seopevav ovetpatever™ avtois 
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EXPEDITION INTO ACARNANIA. 


4 ’ / \ 9 / ? a a 3 
es “Axapvaviav, kat eTiBenevwy ev otevois tav “Axap- 
, “ ral a 19 xn e€ ON 2 a 
vavev, KatadaBwy Tois Widois” * Ta vITEep KEhadys avTav 
, , N > / 2 a 4 
paynyv cuvaTTTEL Kal TOANOUS ATOKTELVAS AUT@Y TpOTraLoV 
> / \ 3 , raN ‘N 3 A “ f. 
EOTNTATO, Kal ov mpoTepov Ednke piv Ayatots pev pirous 
> Bla >? A N 9 \ \ 9 / 
eTrOLNna ED Axapvavas nat Aitwrovs Kat Apryetous, 
e A as N , 3 SN av 2 7 3B >? 
eaut@ O€ Kal ouppayous. Al. erewdn de expyvns” eme- 
@ , e / b / 5) A avr) > al 
UUNTaVTES O1 Tohepeoe em pea BevovTo, ynothaos avrevire 
TN elonvn,. * ws Tous Sua Aaxedarpovios puyovras” Kopw- 
Olav Kai OnBatov™ Huaynace™ TAS TONES olkade KaTa-~ 
Séfacbar totepov 8 av nai Praciwv tovs bia Aaxe- 
/ / / a> AN , 
Salpoviovs puyovras KaTNYAyeV, AUTOS oTpaTevodpevos 
’ la) 
emt ®rrotvta. et Se tes ary TH TavTa pepperan, ann’ 
ouv urerarpig rye mpax evra” ‘davepd éott, 22. kai 
/ 
yap eres tous ev OnBais tov Aaxedalpovioy KaTeKxavoy 
a) / A 9 , 16 7 9 NON , 
ot evavtiot, Bonfav av TovTows otparever ert tas OnBas. 
‘\ N 3 / b / 4 
evpap 6é arrorerappeypevas Kat ameoTavpopeva amayra, 
uTepBas Tas Kuvos keadas ebjou THY Xepav Expt TOU 
doTteos,* Tapex@ov Kai €v medi Kal ava TA épn payer Ga 
OnBaiows, eb BovdowrTo. eorpareuce Se Kat 7@ eTrLovTe 
4 > 4 
éres* mad ent O@nBas Kai vmepBas Ta KaTa KONO 
oTavpopata Kat Tadpous ednace Ta roura tTHS Bow- 


/ of 
TtLas. 


His services to his country in her extremity. He avenges her 
Sriends, and makes the most of her remaining resources. 


23. Ta pev 87 pexpe TOUTOU Kown autos TE Kab 7 ToAEs 
evTines boa ye pny peta TOUTO opakpara eyevovTo 
ovbeis ay elrou™ ws *Aynothaov yyoupevou™ émpayOn. 
éemrel 8 av THs ev Acburpos ouppopas ryeyernwerns KaTa- 
Kaivouct Tous ev Teyéa dirous nat Edvous avtov ot 
avtimanot cup Mayr ston TUVETTNKOT DY non Bowrov 


27, 58b 
Té TAYTWV t ’Apxadwv kai ’Hr<Eiwv, otparever 
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AGESILAUS SAVES SPARTA. 





ouv youn TT Aaxedaipoview Suvaper, qONN@V vopiSovtey 
ovd dy eFenBeiv™ Aaxedaipovious ToANOU xXpovov éx THS 
aQuTav. Spacas Se rn xepav TOV KaTaKkavovroy Tous 
pidous obras av ovxade amreyapnoer. “Q4. did ye pny 
Tovrou emt thy Aaxedaimova otparevoapevav™ ’ApKadwv 
te Tavtwy Kat Apyeiwv nat’ Hreiwv cat Bowtav, Kai ovv 
avTois Paxéwv Kab Aoxpav apport épov Kal Gerrahav Kat 
Awidvev Kat “Anapvavey cat EvBoéwr, ™pos Se rovrois 
aperTnKT ov per Tov Sovrwp, TOANOY Se reprovxtdeov 
TOhEWY, Kai aUTOV Smapriar ay ov peravey aTOAWNOTOV 
ev ™ ev Acterpows pay i NecTromevan, Spars SuepuAa£e 
Tv TOMY, rea TauTa areixiatov odcay,” 6 O7rov pev TO 
mavti mevov ay elyov™ * ob Troheutot, ovK eEdryov e evTauva, 
Otrov S€ of TroALTaL Teg ew eueddov, eupootas wapa- 
Terarpevos, vopmigery eis wey To mary eEcov* aravrobev 
ay Teprexe Gat, ev Se Tos orevols Kat virepdeELous ToTrots 
UVITOMEVWY TO TAVTL” KpaTely av. 


When past military service, he serves his country in other ways. 


25. ’ Eset ye pry amexapnoe TO oTpareupa, Tas oud 
ay gain Tis aUTOV evryveopoves xpiaGas éauTo ; ws yap 
Tov oTpateverOar™ avtov Kai meby Kat ep lemov d aTreip- 

¥ \ ra ‘ 4 Ba cr cc? ‘ / 
yev 75n TO ynpas, xpnwatav™” Se éwpa Thy Trodw Seopevny, 
> - Ya 7 n e. INN / A 
€l eANOL cuppaXoV Tove éFeuv, ert ro mopttery TavTa 

¥ 

éavTov erage. kai boa pev edUvato oLKot peveny eunxa- 
varo, a& be reaurpos iy OUK MKVE perevat, oud nox vvero, et 
pedro THY TeALY @peArjoes, ampecBeuTns exropevopevos™ 
> a 
avTt oTpatyyou. 


His achievements in diplomacy. 


26. Sums Sé Kat ev 7] mpeo Bera peyddou oTparnyou™ 
épya Sterpataro. Abrodpaddrns Te yap mrohopeéy ev 


AGESILAUS IN EGYPT. 





¥ 3 / ¥ / 68a > }- 
Aocp ApwBaplavnv ciupaxov ovta Secas ” Aynathaov 
/ 4 . , 3 » N a a 
devyov wyeto’ Korus & av, Snorov twodkopxav Apto- 
/ 2 4 ® 58 b , \ _@ ‘ / 
Bapfavov" ett ovcav,  NUGaS Kat OUTOS THY TONOPKLAaDY 
? ,. ¢ 3 5) 7 L 9 N La / 
amTn\Nayn WoT OVK adoyws Kat aTro THS TperBeLas 
ld a / e / > ALT / 4 / 
TpoTalovy TOV Todeiwy exTnKes avT@. “Mavawros ye 
N \ 4 e ‘\ N A > , 
pny xata OaratTay exaTov vavol TodMopKaV aupoTEepa 
\ / a > , b ‘ \ Ga °? / 
Ta Ywopia TavTa ouKeTe deiaas adda meicOeis” ” areTrNeEv- 
¥ ] a > »* / 25 , 
cev oixade. 27. xavrav0a ov akia Oavpartos” ” dvempa- 
, ‘\ > / / 9 3 aA ‘ 
Earo" ot TE yap ev merrovOévas vomilovTes UT auUTOU Kat 
7 
ot pebyovres QUTOV yprata, appdrepor édocav. Taxos 
ye pnv kat Mavocodos, bua Ru mpocbev ’Aynothaov 
41b 
Feviay oupBaropevos” Kab OUTOS xenuara tn Aaxedai- 
pov, amemeurav autov olKade mpotropmTny Sdvres peya- 
Not per. 


His last campaign in Egypt. The Egyptians throw off their king, 
and the monarchy ts divided, Agestlaus choice between them. 


ida 


28. "Ex Se tovtov nbn pev byeyover érn™* audi Tra 
oySonKovTa’ KaTavevoncas Sé Tov Aiyurrriov Bactréa 
emiBupoivra®” TO Iepag TorepeLv, 3° Kat Tod)ous poev 
mebous, mrodhous 8 i im meas, TOMA Se Xonwara éxovra, 

aopevos_nkovoey Ott pereréwmero avrov, Kal Taita 
sl bre oto 29. evomfe yop 7H auTh 
opHa ™]® pev AtyuTrrio xp arodacet av’ wv* * evep- 
ryeTHCEL TH Aaxedatpova, tous 8 ev ty Acig "EdAqvas® 
Twa enevdeparcery, TP de IIépon™ Sixeny érib jaety Kat 
Tov mpocOev™” Kat OTL vuv qTunpaxos” elvan packav 
erératre Meconvnv adievar, 30. ret wévroe 6 pera- 
Te LAPApLEvOs ¢ ouK amedibou TH nyepoviay QUT@, 6 [sev Ayr 
oiNaos as 7 peyrrov ebytrarnuevos eppovrite ti bet" 
qoveiv. ek ToUTOU dé mpa@rov [ev 08 t Bix oTpaTevopevot TOV 


Avyurriov apictavrat tod Bacthéws,* éresta 5é Kal ob 
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AGESILAUS’ GOOD FAITH. 





¥ , > > » S98 \ / ) 
GNNOL TTAVTES ATEALTTOV GUTOV. Kal aUTOS peV Seicas aTre- 
a A A 7 
yapnae huyn” eis Yvdava tis Bowiens, ot & Avyurrvoe 
/ N 4 e A 41b > a 
otaciatovres SitTous BactNEas alpovvTat. 31. evravéa 
8 Aynaidaos yvous dru eb pev pondetépm” gvrAANPporTO, 
\ 2 4 4 a @ bd \ \ Ia ls 
pa Gov oudeTepos Avaet ToUs _EMaow, wyopay dé ovde- 
> 
Tepos mapeget, omrarepas 7 ay Kparnon, ovTos éx9pos 
éaTa et Se T? ETEpw Turd mpouTo, odros ye ev mabey 
Os TO ELKas didos EcotTo,”” ovTo Sn Kpivas, OmdTEpoS 
A > . 
pudeAdqv pahdov edoKet elvan, oTparevadpevos pera 
Tovrou TOV [ev pred aqva, pax vuenoas Xetpouran, tov © 
erepov ouykabiornar Kat idov mowmoas 72 Aaxedaipove 
Kat Xpnpara TONG mpochaBov oUTMS aromhel obxade 


kaimrep pécou Xetpeaovos 6vTos, omevdov ws pn apyos 
N mors es TO e€miov Odpos mpos Tous ToAELLoUS 
yevouto. 9° * 


CHAPTER III. 
Agesilaus religious observance of good faith. 


\ aA | ON . o¥ ra na 9 9s ¥ 
1. Kai tavra pev &n eipyTar Ooa TOV exeivou épyav™* 


PETA TAEiCTMOY papTipwY empay9n. Ta. yap Tovaura ov 
Texpnpleoy me mpoodeirat, ANN avapvicas™ poovov dpxel 
Kai evdus Turrevera. pov Se THY ev TH ux avrod 
dperjy Teipaoopat Snowy, Ya TavTa éxparre Kab 
TdvT@V TOV Kahov™ np Kat waved Ta. aicxpa eGedioner. 
2. “Arno thaos ‘yap Ta per Ocia oUTas éxeBero a9 ea} 
ot ToheuLoL TOUS exeivou Spkous Kal Tas éKelvou eTrOVdas 
TUoTOTEpAS evo pstov Thy éauT av prriay ob ev @KVOUY 
Els TavToy idvat, Aynaihay be QUTOUS évexeiprton. OTws 
Se un TUS arlaTh, Kat ovopacas Bovdopat Tous éwupa- 


vegTATOUs avTov."* 
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HOW HE WAS TRUSTED. 





Examples of the confidence that it won for him. Instances 
of tts suctess. 


3. SarvOpdarns jev ve O Tlépons eldws é Ort bapvaBalos 
Yhjpa pe Thy Baotréws emparte™  Ovyarépa, thy §& 
avtov dvev "yapou aBevv €Bovnero, UBpw vopicas ToUTO 
“Ayyathag eaurov Kal THY YyuvaiKa Kal Ta TéKva Kal THY 
Suvapiy € evexeipice. 4. Kérus S€ 6 rev Tlapharyovey™ 
dpyeov Bactret peep OUx vmrjxouge™ Sefav qrepTrovre, 
PoBovpevos un AnpBeis Fj 7 xpnpara TodNA amoriaeev™ 
) Kat jarrobavot, ’"Aynothaov Se Kai ovTos Tas rmovbais 
musTevoas éis TO oTpaTOTedov Te MADE Kat cULMayLaV 
Tomaoapmevos elAero auv “Aynotkaw otpateverbat,” 
xXthious ev ‘mmréas, Sicxidiovs S€ eATopdpous exywv. 
5. ddixero Se xai BapvaBalos ’Aynathaw”™ eis Aoxyous 
kat Siwwporoyncev, eb py avTos waons THS oTpaTLAs 
oTpaTyyos katacradein, amorrna er bas” Bacirews" Rv 
peVTOL ey@ ryevepuat oTparnyos, édn, Twodeunow”” col, @ 
‘Aynothae, ws adv eyo Suvapas Kpatiota. Kal TavTa 
A€you emiateve pydev™ av wapaotovdov tale. ovTw 
Heya Kal kadov KTH LG TOUS TE adows race Kat avdpi én 
oTpaTny@ TO Oaloy Te Kat Tictov’ elval Te Kat ovTa® 
eyrao0a. Kat mepi pev evoeBeias Taira. 


3 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Lis uprightness and strict honesty, (1) in private relations ; 


1, Tepi ye pny 77s els ypnuata Sixavocvvns: rota dv 
Tis peivo rexpnpoa éyou™” TOVOE 5 ; vio yap ‘Aynetiaov 
arépecOa™* pev ovdeis ovdev mwmote evexddrecer, ev Sé 


/ N \ ¢ , / \ N 
metrovOévat' moot ToANA wpodOyouv. dtm Se ndU Ta 
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HIS UPRIGHTNESS AND HONESTY. 


a b) > / 3 , a A 2 3 
avtob didovat em apederg avpwrrav, TOS AV OUTOS eBérot 
Ta adAOr pea atroo Tepe ep © xan dbofos" elvat ; i et yp 
Ypnuatav™ emBupoin, TOR aTpayywovEertepov Ta avrob 

/ 
gudarresy 4 ra en sap mpoojkovra ap Baverv. 2. Os be 
87 wai xapiras aTrooTepeiv pn Benow,” ay OvK elot Sixat 
Tpos TOV my aTrodibovTa, TAS d YE Kat vOuos KwAVEL EOENOL 
KA 3 a ? XN {92 / “ \62b °? 
av atroatepelv ; "Aynoiaos Sé\ov povoy To pn”. aro- 

/ 4 ¥ cy >. \ Q ‘N “ N 
iScvar yapitas aduxov’ éxpivev, adda Kab TO pH TOA 


peitous Tov peito Suvapevov. _ 


(2) * the administration of public funds. 


3. Ta ve pny THs TOhE@s: «dente TH av TiS aUTOV 
eiK TOS QLTLAG ALTO, OS Kab TAS auT@ Xapras Operouevas 
T marpive kaptrova Gat mrapedidov 3:70 8 Omre Bovroiro 
ED TTOLELD 7) TTOAM 7 Pidous Xenpwact, \Suvac bau Tap erépav 
dapBavovra ageneir, ov Kau TOUTO peya Texpmpuov eyKpa- 
Teas Xpnmareor ; ; tae yap ETM@NEL TAS xXaperas: jj 
pucbop”” evepy/eret, oveeis av oubey opei ety avT@ vd- 
poe GAN ot _TpovKa, ev merrovOores,.” OUTOL det 
NOEWS UmnpeTovar TO evepyeTn, kat Sore ev érrabov Kat 
Side mpoemustevOnaav akvo elvat va radon pg 


guarre. 


—_— 












/ 
UNI, ERSITY 
Z Ge ay om 
5. "Oats & LpetTo Kal ou To re 
cu T@ adix@ TéEov EXELD, TOS OUTOS ouK ay TroNv 77 
aiexporepSeray arr openryor ; sal exeivos ToWWUY xpibeis U7T0 
THs monews * dmavra éyew Ta "Aryi8os \ra. 1 nice” Tots 
aro nT pos avTe oporyovots peredeoxer, ore Tevopevous 
avrous éwpa. | ws Se tadta adnOn mace napus TOV 
AaxeSatpoviay mors. 6. Siddytos § avtg mapmodra 
C 


fe was not only just, 


HIS TEMPERANCE AND HARDINESS. 


Sapa Tibpavarov,” et amredOou” ex THS xopas| a amexpivaTo 

0 “Aynathaos, °2 TiOpatara, vowiterat Tap’ nyuiv TO 

apyovre Kaddsov elvae! ray oTpareay ) éavtov mdouticesy, } 
Kal Tapa TOV TONELLOV Aaupa pardov treipacBar i 

Sapa Aap Raver. 


CHAPTER V. 


His temperance, and readiness to bear hardships. He gave up his 
privileges as a commander, to share the labour and the fare of 
the private soldier. 


1. ’AAAG phy Kal doat ye ndoval ToNrAGY™ KpaTovoW 
avOparrwy, qotas olde THs “Arne thaov nrrnbevra j*° os 
peOns™ pey Gmoaxéabat opoteos gero Xprvaus Kai pavias, 
curv oy bare eaipov Opoiws Kat apryias.. Sipoupiay ve 
pny rapBavov™? ev rats Boivats ovy Twas apdoréepas”™ 
EXPHTO, ara Stampa ovdeTéepay avT@ KaTédcuTre, 
vopitev Bacrnret TOUTO dim racvac Bivat ox) TANT MOVs 
évexa,” “adn ores éyou™ Kal TOUT® Tay eb rive Bovrouro. 
2. ov pry bye ye Seomorn adn apyoperp UTO TOY 
mpakewv expriro, Kat evyny ve el pn Tov cuvovravs™ 
| pavrorarqy & exor, aiSovpevos” OUK adqros 7 my" myeiro yap 
apyovTe TpoonKery ov pararia®* anXa kaprepia Tov Buo- 
T@V mepteiva. 3. rade pevrot WAEOVERT@V OUK NOXDVETO, 
év Bev 7 Béper TOU Nriou, " ev de TO Kerpove Tov apoxous: 
Kal pny eb ToTe pox Onoa oTparig cup Bain, OP éx@v 
emdvel Tapa Tous GAXovs, vouilwy wavtTa Ta TOLAvTA 
TrapapuBiav clvat Tots oTparuarass. as Sé TUVENOV TE 
eizreiy,™* “Arynaidaos Tovav” pev nyaddeTo, partavnv 8e 
WapTayv ov Tpoaiero. 





HIS QUALITIES AS GENERAL. 





CHAPTER VI. 


His bravery. Hs victories were not stolen by chance, but 
Jairly won in hard-fought fight. 


1. ‘Avipeias ye pny ove agavi, Texpnpia pot Soxet 
rapacxéo Gar iguordpevos™* pev aet Trohepery pos Tous 
loxupoTarous Tov éxOpav™ ‘\7N TE Tode. Kat 7 ‘Erra8, 
ev Sé Tots Tpos TOUTOUS coydoou" qT p@Tov éavTov TATTOV. 
2. eva ye env nOednoay avrg Ob TrohepLon paynv ouvarpat, 
ov doer Tpewpapevos viens” ETUXED, irda payn avtt- 
Timp" xpathgas TpOTaLop eoTnoaro, aOdavara pev THs 
é€avTov apeTns pynpeca KaTaMTey, cadn Se ea auros 
onpeta ameveyndpevos” TOU Cup Baxebay” @or ovK 
axovovras a\N | opavras eEnv®* avrov Thy _bexny Soxs- 
pater.’ 3. Tporrata pen ‘Aynatidov \ovy 6 doa éor7jcato 
arn soa” | oTparevoaTo Siicavov vowiterv. petov pev yap 
ovdey exparer STE ouK nOedov avTe ob TORE LLOL paxer Oar, 
auuyduverepov be Kat _oumdoparepov TH TE monet kat Tois 
cumpayos* Kat ev Tols aydae Selovdev Hrrov Tous axoviTi 
} tous dia payns vixovtas®® orepavovor. 


He won the obedience of his men by winning thetr love. 


4, Try ve pen copiay avroi Tova Tov éxeivou Tpagewy 
ovK emidetkvuovaw ; Os TH WEY marpibs oUTasS EXPHTO dove 
padsora mei opevos [avrn moueiy 0 Bovnrorro], éraipous” 
Se _mpoGupos dv| ampopaciorous TOUS pidous €XEKTNTO 
Tous Se ye oTpaTioras dpa mreiBopevous kat prdovvras 
adrov TAPELXE. KALTOL Tas ay iexuporépa yévoTo parayé 
iy Sia. TO pev meibca Oat eUraKTos ovaa,”* Sa Se To perry 


TOD apxovra TLOTOS jwapovea } ; 
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HE WAS SKEILFUL AND CAUTIOUS. 





His bravery was combined with skilful strategy, 


6. Tovs ye pny WoAepmious Elye Yperyew per ov ouva- 
Hevous,, pucew 5é avaryralopevous. Tovs yap oUppdyous 
act Théo Exew auTay™ epnxaviro, efaTraTav pev éirou 
Kalpos ein,” ® pOdvev 88 8 omrou TaXOUS Séou, Aj Boov Sé 61rou 
TovTO ouppépor, mavta Se tavartia ™ pos TOUS Trohepious 
i) Ipos TOUS pious: ererndeveor. S. Kal yap pert pep 
Soamep™ 7 nwepa EXPIITO, nue, be 6 PoaTep DURT, mronddxes 
adndos r/uyvopevos Orov Te ein” Kai Srrot tot Kat O,Tb 
TotNnool. @oTe Kal Ta exupas® aveaxypa™ ToLs ex Opois 
Kabiarn, Ta pev Tapiwv, ta S€ umepBaivov, ta Se 
KNET TOV. 


and with remarkable caution. 


7. ‘Omore- ye pny Tropevouro eldws Ort eGein™ Tous 
Troreptors payer ar, eb Bovhowro, oUvTETarywEvov pev 
obras nye 70 otpdrevpa os ay em uKoupely baMora EaUT@ 
Suvatro,”” novyws de domep av mapOevos 1) coppovertdrn 
mpoBatvot, vouitwv év T@® TOLOVT@ TO Te aTpeues””* Kak 
avex@\nktoTatov Kat abopuByretaTov Kat avapapTyTo- 
tatov Kat SvoemiBovdevtoratov ecivat. 8. Touyapody 
TowavTa trovav™ Tous ev Tohepious Sewos 7, Tos Se 
Pirous™ Sdpaos. Kal pony everrole, Gare axaradpdvytos 
Bev ure TOY ey Opav Sverehecev,” * atnuios 8 ume tev 
ToNTaev, dueumros S ure tov didwv, TodvEepactoTaTos 


\ \ , eon , ) / 
6€ Kat TONVETTALVETOTATOS UTO TaVvT@YV avOpwr OD. 
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HIS EXAMPLE AS A PATRIOT. 





CHAPTER VII. 


His patriotism. He shrank from no totl, or hardship, or sacrifice, 
where the interests of his country were at stake. 


f ‘ / 9 A ‘ 4 
1.°As ye pay Pidorrors nv nal éy pev exacTov 
‘ KR ¥ 
paxpov av eum™ * ypapew olopat yap ovdev elvat Tov 
/ iTc 
TEMPAYLEVOV AUT@ , 6,7t ovK els TOUTO owvTeivel. as & 
bd a) > a 29e I. 
ev Boayet etreiv, ° dmavres emiotapela drt “Aynoidaos, 
? ¥ 48 < / ? / ’ ’ PY a 
OToUv @EeTO THY TaTploa TL WHEANCELY, OV TOVwY UdLETo, 
>) 3 J, > , b ] / ? A 
ov kwddvev apioraro, ov XpnwaTov epesdero, ov capa, 
ou ‘vhpas ampou acifero, adda Kat Bacthews aya0ov Touro 
Evyov evomite ‘ro Tous apxopevous ws mreloTa ayaba™ 
TOLELV. 


fe set to all an example of submission to law, and 
was as a father to his people. 


2. ’Ev trois peyiotots Se wpedjuace THs mrarpibos Kat 
Tooe Ey TLOnuL avTod, STL SuvaTwraTos dv" ev ™ monet 
davepos nv panora Tos vopLous NaTpevov.” Tis ‘yap ay 
nOedncev”* ameew spav”* tov Bacithéa mrevOopevov 
tis 8 av nyovpevos petoverteiv! vewtepov Te emexeipnae 
_ ToLety eldas Tov Bacihéa vopipicos Kat TO kparesa at 
$épovra ; ; 3. os Kal Tpos TOUS Siadepous ev TH Tonet 
@ormep marnp Tpos Tatoas mpocepépero. éxowopeiro pep 
yap emt Tois apapThuacw, éeriua S eb Te KaXOV ™ paar 
TOU, TrapiaT aro S et tes ouppopa oupBatvo, ex Opov™ 
bev ovdeva 1 nyoupevos ToNTnv, erate Se TavTas eBedevv, 
owterBas Sé€ mavras _tepoos vouitwrv, Cnuiav Se TiOeis e 
Kai 6 puxpod aktos”* amonoro: et & év Tois Vomous 
fipewodvres| Siapevoren, SnXdos 7 nv evdaiwova pev ae creo bau 
Tv maTpioa Aoystouevos,” taxyupavy Se TéTe Stay ob 


/ a 
“Eddnves codpovaciw." 
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HIS DEVOTION TO THE INTERESTS OF GREECE. 


But more than this, he was a true Greek. He would not allow 
Greeks to be enslaved by Greeks, and did all that he could to 
protect and deliver them from the Persian power. 


4, Et ye uv av cadov" Ed dnva ovta dideaAdnva elvat, 
/ ? ¥. \ oS } ? 20 NO 4c 
Tia Tus eldey aAXOV oTpaTNYOY H Tod ovK EOEdOVTA 
aipeiv, Stay ointar™ ropOncew, 1) cupdopay vopivovra 
“ A b Aa A oe f b a 
TO ViKav é&v T@ Tm pos EXAqvas TOAEL § ; 5. EXKELVOS 
Tour, ayyedias pev eXOovans™ avuT@ as év TH ev Kopwv6@ 
7 
payn OKT peep Aaxedarpoviev, éyryus Se , Huptos TOV 
moneploov TeOvaiev, ouK epnabeis™ pavepos eyevero, aXr- 
el7rev dpa, Ged, @ ‘ENXas, orrore of viv reOvnKores b ixavol 
° 7 88E A f oer? \* , 
noav Cavres ° vixay payopuevoe travtas tous BapBapous. 
’ A ff 3 
6. KopwOiav ye. pny TOY peuyovtav AeyovTav OTe ev- 
Sidoir0*” aurots 7 TOMS, Kat _ Mnxavas ETLOELKVUVT@V ats 
TUVTWS arm bov édely Ta Telyn, ove HOEreE mpoaBarnewv, 
Aeyov Ott ovK avdpamodiver Bat Sou ‘Eddqvibas Trohees 
dna aappovitery. et Se TOUS dwapravovras, ebm, mpeav 


_ aUTaY apaviodpen, opav xen bn oud eFouev™ 4 ed’ Orov™ 


TOV BapBapov KpaTnoopev. 7. e 8 av xadov Kai pico- 
/ v4 Xe } ? 4 € , 
Tépony elvat, Ott Kal 6 Tada eFertpatevoev ws SovAWT-O- 
50a \. ¢ / \ e¢ a nN / 16 
feevos'* tHhv Eddaba Kat o vuov TULPAYEL EY TOUTOLS 
pel! omorepov av ora” peibeo” Braarperv, Sewpevrar o 
“ 
exeivors ous av vowity aBovras mhevora Kanes Tous 
"EdAqvas Trounoely, elp yy Se cumparres ef nS ay 
nyiras padiora nas aXAnrous™® TONE MTEL" opact pe 
ouv amraytes TadTa* erenernOn Sé Tis ANAS wamote TAnY 
. © a a 4 
‘Aynaidaos h ores pdrov Th amoarnaerat Tov IT eprou 
) Orrws To aToora pn amroXnrat 7 1) TO mapaTrav as Kat 
Bacthevs Kara exon BN n Suvjgerat TOLS "Edagoe mpaypara 
TApeXELy ; Os Kal Trodepovons TNS Tat pisos Tpos "EXqvas 
Spucos TOU Kolvou ayabou™ 77 ‘Ednabs ouK nweNnoev, GND. 


eLétevcey 8,74 Sbvatto Kakov Troujcwy Tov BapBapov.* 
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AIS MODESTY AND HIGH PRINCIPLE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


His modesty and affable demeanour won him many PAs 


]. ’ANXa pa afov ve avtod Kal To evxape"* 
cuwmacbat @ ye Umapxovons pev TYLNS, _Trapovons 3 
Suvdpews, mpos Sé TovTows Bacinelias, Kai TavTNS ovK 
> / > 9 >’ 4 “ \ f. 
eriBovNevoperns aXN ayaTrapevys, TO Mev peyadavyov 
> A 85 Ob \ gs f . . 
ox ay cide Tis, TO b€ hirooTupyov Kat OeparrevTixov 
Tov ditwov™ Kat un™ Entav Kkatevonoey av. 2. dia Se To 

? \ “ 
evedTris? Kat evOupos Kat ael tAapos ElvaL TrOANOUS érroleL 
N A / 
pn tod" SiampakacOai te povov evexa mAnoralew, adra 
a A 
Kat Tou HOvov Sinuepeverv. Heicta & av olos peyadn- 

a a ? ‘N 
yopeiy Gpucos TOV erawovvTwv™ aurous cv Bapéws 
NKOVED, 1) mryouuevos Prarrew ovdev avrous, virieyveicbat 
Se avdpas ayabous écea Bau. 


His high principle. He was inaccessible to bribes or to personal 
offers, and judged men not by what they could give, but by 
what they could do. 


3. ‘Adda enV Kal TH peyahorvopoowvn ve Os evKaipas 
expijro ov Trapanevmréoy. ue éxeivos yap or nev auT@ 
emiaToNn Tapa Baciréws, yv 6 peta Kaddéa tod Aaxe- 

4 / 8s » N / XN 4 
Saipoviov Ilépons’ nveyxe, mept Eevias te Kal didias 
3 7 \ 2 Ia 4 a \ / 9 
avTov, TavTny pev ovx ebdcEato, To Se epovTs eimrev 
9 a 44 a e Ia/ ‘N s aN IAN 
atraryyethas PBactrer ws Loia pev mmpos avTov ovdev 
93 N / Ka N A / \ 
Séot eruotovas mere, Hv Se piros tH Aaxedainove Kab 
“ / ¥ A / / \ aN > N 
T™ Eddads evvovs @Y haivntat, STL Kal avTos diros ava 

/ > a .43b / ¥ ’ , 
KpaToS aUT@ €dolTo Hv peévtot, épn, emtBovr\evwv 
et A / \ > \ § f 
GNickntat, pnd av qmavu oddas emuctoAas Séyopan, 

I. / , 27 , N 9 Q a 
didov efew”™” we oiecOw. 4. ey@ ovv Kat TovdTo 


9 / AN N ‘ > / ; a ¢ 
eTral@ ’Aynao tNaov TO Wpos TO ape Kelv TOL EdAno wW 
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SIMPLICITY AND ABSENCE OF DISPLAY. 





A . / / ¥ \ > A oY 
urrepidety THY Bactréws Eeviav. ayapar dé KaKélvo Ste 
> / / / . ¥ N 4 
avy OTTOTEPOS Aco TE YpnuaTa ExYOL Kal TELoVWY 

¥ / at 

apXot, TOUT . NYT ATO peitov gpovnréov elvat, GXN’ 

OmdTepos autos Te dyeivav ein kant _ apewvoveny nryotTo. 

5. erawa Se Kaxeivo THS Tpovoias™* avtov ST vowitwv 

> \ A e / >, / 39 a / ¢€ 

ayabov tn “Eddads adictacbar”* tov Bactdews ws 
/ / ? ? / 4p) e€ N / ¥ fF) 

TrELTTOUS TATpATTAS, ovK ExpaTnOn ovd vio Swpwv ovO 

€ N A / e7 .- 3 A A > A 

viro ths Bacitews pwpuns eOedncas LevwOnvar autre, 

2.9 2 1 \65 , A 9,7 

arr edurakato pn amirtos yeverOar tos apioracbar 

/ 
Bovropevors. 


ts carelessness of personal aggrandisement and absence of display 
—shown by his modest style of leving. 


P a fs . “\ ? a / > A > / bab ec ‘“ 
6. “Exeivo ye yn avTov TUS ovK ay aryaa Geum ; Oo mev 
yap Tépans, vouitov, 7 iy Xpnwara TELTTA EXD. wave 
ub éauvT@ momrerBau,. bia TOUTO Trav pep TO ép 
dvOpcrroes ypuciov, av Se To dpyvpiov, mavra S€ Ta 
/ 3 A \ e “\ > / : e “ 
“WonuTeheoT ara emetparo Tmpos eavrov abporterv. o o¢ 
“\ 
oUTwS ayreckeyacaro Tov olKov wore TOUTWY pndevos” . 
mpoadeiaOa. ‘7. eb S€ Tis Ta’Ta amicTel, iSéTw meV ola 
7/7 9 A , NaN , > Aa > + 
oLxia HpKet avt@, DeacacOw dé tas Oupas avTov' etkacete 
\ ¥ ¥y / 9 / 9 a ¢€ / e 
yap ay Tis eT TaUTas Exeivas Elva Gomrep AptoTodnmos oO 
e€ / / A 62 ‘N 3 4 e , 
Hpakndéovs ore xatndOe” ANaBwv erectncato’ tretpacOw 
\ ’ \ oo» / 9 / \ 
S¢ Oeacacba: thy evdov KatacKeunyv, evvoncatw Se ws 
> / b] a / > 4 ‘N e 9 N “A 
eGoivalev ev Tas Ovocas, aKovodTe@ S€ ws ETT TOMTLKOU 
kava8pou Karpet eis “Apundas n Ouyarnp autov. 8. 
Touyapovy obras epappocas Tas Samdvas Tals m poo odous™* 
ovdey nvayxalero yonudtwv vena adivKov mparrev. 
/ \ \ a / > £ A 
KaiTot KaXov pev Soxet elvas reiXn aVaNOTa erac bat 
en / 
vimro TONE LLY" Tov MEVTOL eyarye Kaddwov Kpive TO 
, 
Ty autov puny avadeorov KaTacKevdcat Kat vTro xpn- 


BdaTov Kat vo nova Kai Uo doBov. 
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SPARTAN SIMPLICITY AND PERSIAN LUXURY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


This last feature becomes more marked, if his Spartan simplictty 
ts contrasted with the luxury of the Persian Court. 


1. "AAG NV Epa ye ws Kal Tov TpeTOV UTEeTTHTATO 
79 tod II¢pocov adaloveig.” mpa@rov pev yap 6 pev TO 
cravings opacbas éceuvuveto, ’Aynoitaos Sé Te ael 
eubavans® exvat mydAAeTo, vowilwvy aiaypoupyia pev TO 
apavites Oat mpérety, TO dé eis KAAS Bip” To Pas HAAOV 
Koowov wapexew. 2. reita Se 0 pev To SuvaTpdcodos 
eivar* eaepvivero, 0 S€T@ Tacw evmrpocodos eivat exaupes 
Kab 6 jev UnBpovero T® Bpadéws Svamparrew,” o Se TOTE 
pawora éyaipev OmrdeTe Taxlora TuxovTas oy Béowro 
amor éurrot, 3. ada pny Kat Ty evTrabeay oom paova 
Kat eviropwrépay “Aynotraos _emernbevoev afvov KaTa- 
vonoat. TO wey yap Tlépon” macav vay meplepyovrar 
pacredovres Tb ay noews riot,” > pupcos Se TEXVOVT AL Tl 
ay ndeos aryot ores ye pn katadapBor® ovd av el Trou 
Tis 0o@ , Mpayparevovras. “Aynatdaos | Se Sa To pird- 
Tovos é€lvat TAY Mev TO Tmapov ndéqos erie, mav 8€ To 
owTUXoV nd€ws fo Bver els Se TO ao pevos Korum Onvar 
Tas TOTOS ix avos wy auTo. 4. nai taita ov povov 
mparrav™ exauper, GNA Kat evOupovpevos myadrero ore 
auTos pev év péras Tais evppoodvars avaarpéporto Tov 
Se BapBapov éwpa, eb péAXoL advTrws BiwcecOaL, cUVEN- 
KuoTEOV auT@™ ame Treparev THs vs: Ta TEpYpovTa. 5. 
euppaive S€ avTov Kal Tade OTL AUTOS weV NOEL TH TOV Dewy 
kararKevy Suvapevos SP auras xpjo bat, Tov Se éwpa 
hevryovta mer Oanrzrn, pevyovra Se pox 80’ acbeverav 
Yuxns, OuUK avdpav ayabav adrvAa Onpiwv trav aabeveo- 


tatwv Biov ptpoupevov. 
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AIS IDEA OF DISTINCTION. 


The distinctions in games and the like, that most of the Greeks 
coveted, he set no store upon, preferring to be honoured for 
his deeds and his life. 


6. “Exeivo ye mony Tas ov kaov Kat peyahoryveopor, 
70 aurov pev avdpos epyors Kab KTNWacL” Koo pewy TOV 
éavrov olkov, xivas Te ToAXoUs Onpevras Kal immous 
ToNenatnpious tpepovta, Kuvioxav Se aderAdny ovcav 

a / a . 9 ray tA a 21 \ 
TWELTAL GPUATOTPOPELy KaL ETTLOELEAL VLKWONS AUTNS OTL TO 

/ a 3 > ‘ > “ r ? / / 
Opéupa TovTo ove avdpayabtas adda WAovTOV eEiderypa 
b] / “\ a b ] A N ‘ a” 
eott. ‘7. Tobe ye pwnv Tas ov cadas pos TO ‘yevvatov 
4 e ff N , “ 9 4 aN 3 
EyV@ OTL Appars ev ViKnoAS Tous LOLwTas OvdEV OVOpLac- 

4 Aa 4 9 ‘ t. ‘N 4 vA ‘N 
TOTEpOS ay yEevotTo, eb Se PidANY pEv TaVTMOY padLoTa THY 

} ¥ / X f \ 3 7 > 8 a 
Tod e€xol, WAELaTOUS be hiAovs Kat apioTous ava Tacav 

N a a / \ N \ / N A 
THY nv KexTHTO, viKwn Se THY pev TaTpida Kat TOUS 
e / A ‘N XN 3 . 4 e/ 
eTaipous evepryeT av, Tous 5€ avTLTraNous TUL@pOUpEvos, OTL 
ovT@s ay ein vuempopos TOY KadMoTov Kal peyahorpe- 
TECTATOV ayovi wary Kal ovopactoTaTos Kai Cav Kat 
TeXeuTHoas”” yevoT av ; 


. 


CHAPTER X. 


Value of such an example, as inciting others to the same life of 
justice, and temperance and self-control. 


1. "Byo pev oov Ta ToavTa” era ‘Aynatnaoy. 
Tavra yap oux domep él Oncavp@™ TUS evTiXoL, mhov- 
oudTepos pev ap ein, oixovopue@repos ovdev av, Kal él 
vooou be Trohepiors éwrrecovans "ee kparnaesey, eutuxec- 
TEpOS pep av evn, oTparnyucwrepos Se ovdev av 6 be 
kaptepla pev mTporevov évOa mrovety KaLpos, anny Se 6 Grrov 
avdpeias ayer; yvoun Se Scrov Bovdrtjs Epyov, ovros 





VALUE OF SUCH AN EXAMPLE. 


¥ A / > N 9 ~ A A / 
euovye Soxet Sixatws avnp ayados mavteAws av vomite- 
cOai.” 2. et Se Kadov evpnua avOpwros otabpn Kai 
“N “ XN b) ‘ > / “ ¥ al e 
Kavov mpos To ayaa epydalecOar, KadXov av pot doce 7 
"A a b ‘ 4 4 ra) bd / 
ynotNaou apeTn Tapaderypa yeverOat tos avopayabiay 
b) ray / / N a A a 7 ser 
agKety Bovropevors. Tis yap av jj GeoreBn ppoupevos 
avoatos yevorro i Sika adixos 7 n ooppova UBpurrns 17) 
eyepaTn axparns ; ; | Kat yap $7 ovy oUTwS Emre TP adXov 
Bactheveww ws ei T@ €avToU” a apyew emeyanuvero, ovd 
emt tT Mpos Tous mronepious GAN emt TO Tos macay 
apernv nryeto Oat TOUS mona. 3. ada yap Bn Ott 
TETENEUTH KOS” emrauweirat TovTou évexa Opnvdy TIS 
aA XN , 
ToVToy Tov Aoryov vouiadrer, aXna qo paddov eyccnputov. 
mparrov pe yap direp cov 7 mcove, TavTa Kat vuv Aeyerae 
epi avTov. ererta, Se Ti nai eo Opnvou™ areatw 
» Bios Te evidhens Kal Oavaros wpaios ; _eynecopicov™ *Se rd 
akvarepov F i Vinal TE ai KadMarae Kas epya Ta meiorou 
ava ; 4, Sixaiws 8 ay éxeivos ye paxapivorro™” Os evus 
pey €x Tatoos épaabeis TOU EVKAETS yever Bar & eTUXE TOUTOU 
para Tav Kal cavTov" mee PidoT poTaTos Se mepures 
anrTaTos Sieredecer, € eres” Bacirevs eyevero. _ apicopevos 
bé émt To pncuarov avOparrivov aidvos avapapryros 
erehevrnoe Kal [epi ToVTOUS wVY™ NYyElTO Kat Tpos exeivous 
ois ETONE LEL. 


CHAPTER XI. 


General recapitulation. Agesilaus regard for holy 
places and things. 


1, _Bovdopar Se kat ev Kepanaiots evavenBeiv THY 
dperiy aurod, os ay ) errawvos eULUN LOVETT Epws xn 
‘Aynoinaos i lepa pev Kat Ta ev TOUS "Tohepiots éxeBero, 
nNyovpevos Tous Oeous ovy TTTOV éVv 7 TOAEMLa Xphivas” 


HIS HATRED OF MEANNESS AND SEANDER. 





‘N a 

) ev TH guia ouppdxous mova Oat. jeéras 6e Oeav™ 
oude xOpors eBragero, vopibeov a&Noryov elva Tous pev e£ 
iep@v KXETrTOVTAS tepoavAous Kare, tous Se Bouav™ 

/ b “ ‘ > n a 3 n~ 
ixeTas aTooTa@vTas evaeBeis nyetcOar. 2. Eexetvos rye 

S ¢ nw > ». € . \ ” rar 
pny vsvav” ovimoT ednyev ws Tous Deous oLotTo ovdev 
@ e / ¥ 16 KA e nie a ef > N A 
HTTOV oaiols Epryos 7 ayvois tepots HoecOat. adda wHY 

Ne ys 5) / 4b ’ 9 / e 5) ‘ 
Kat O7roTE EUTUXOLN, ” OVE avOpwmrav umepeppovet, adna, 
Oeors xdpev noel. Kab Jappav mreiove Over i oKVa@Y 
mero. Octo 8 doBovpevos”” ev tapos hatvecOas, 
evtuyav Se mpaos eivas. 


fis love for all that ts noble and upright, and detestation of 
ingratitude and meanness. 


N a1 ’ ‘ , mM A 
3. Tav ye nv dirwv™” ov Tous Svvatwratous adda 
4 / I. 9 / > 7 \ b ” 
Tous TpoOupotatous padtoTa nomavero. Eioe: SE OVK Et 
a, , , 9 ¥ ) 
TIS KAKMS TAaTY@V mpovvero, arr es Tus evepryeToupevos 
> / / 
axaptaros paivorro.” exaupe S€ Tous pev aioxporepdels 
Tevras Gpav,” tous Se Suxaious TAovatovs Trotav, Bovdo- 
F “jevos TH Suxasoovvyy THs adikias” Kepdarewtépav xabio- 
i & tava. 4. Hones Se eEousrew pev twavtodarois, yprabat 
| \ A 3 n e / ‘\ A b] , 
Se trois aya0ots. omote Se Weydvrav 7 emawourtov 
N 3 4 > 2 4 . / N A 
TWAS akovl, oUX HTTOV wero KkatapavOavety Tovs TeV 
“\ N N e nN 
NeyovT@v TpdTroUs 7 rept ov Aéryover. Kai TOUS Mev UT 
ditwov e€arratwpevovs”” ouK epeye, Tovs dé vid Trohepleoy 
/ 4 
TapTav KaTe“ewpeTo, Kal TO meV aTrioToUVTas e€aTTaTa 
\ ” \ \ > 7¢ 
codov expive, To Se TWiorTevovTas avoctov. 


fis love of open criticism, and hatred of slander, and stern view 
of the responsibilities of men in power. 


9 4 \ e oN a “ / > 
5. emawovpevos S€ eyaipev viro Tav Kal Yeyewv eOerov- 
N \63b ? , / "9 
TOV TA LN apeoTU, Kal TaV Tappnotatouevav ovdeva 
A LY \ / cd > fs 3 4 . 
nxOpatve, Tovs 5é Kpurivous watrep evedpas edpuvXarTeTo. 
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HIS NOTIONS OF DUTY. 


TOUS ye pny S:aBodous padrrov 7 TOUS eerras enicer, 
peitea Cnpiav 1 myoupevos pihov 1) xpnuareov™ oTEpiaKec- 
Gat, 6. Kau Tas bev Tov iBueor ay dyaprtias mpgs epepe, 
Tas Se TOV apyovrey peyanas Wye Kpivey TOUS poev onuya, 
TOUS dé mroAXa KaKeS SiariOévat. tH Se Bactdela mpoa- 
nKew évoprtev ov padvoupyiav adda kadoxayabiav. 


His modesty, liberality, and religiousness. 


7. Kat TOU pey CWLATOS EiKOva ornoacbas améaxero, 
TONN@Y auT@ TOUTO Swpeia bas GedXovtowr, THIS be penis 
ovdemore émaveTo punpeca Siamrovovpevos,” nYOUMeVOS TO 
pev avdptavtoTraay, 7a S€ avTov épyov elvat, Kas TO pev 
Tova tor, ro 8€ Tov arabian. 8. xpnpaci rye pny ou 
povov Sixties adhe Kai edevOepios EXPHITO, TO bev 
Suxaigp apxely myoupevos 70 eav” ta ador pia, T@ Se 
édevdepicp Kal TOY éavToo™ mpoowpednTéoy™ elvat. aet 
8¢ SeciSaipov Hv, vopilwv Tovs pev Kadas Cavras ovTM 
evdaiuovas, Tods Sé evxNeas TeTEAEUTIKOTAS non paKa- 
pious. 9. petite dé ouppopay Expuve TO yyveokovra n 
ayvoodyra® dpeheiv TOV ayabiy- SdEns Se ovdemias i npa 
Ns ovK eemdver 7a idia. per’ Oduyoy Sé pot edcxet av- 
Spares ov kaprepiay TH aperny ann evrdBeay vowitery 
evawovpevos™ yoy éeyatpe padrov fi 77] Xpnpara KT OpLEVvOS. 
adr pny avdpeia rye TO WAEOV per’ evBoudias i pera 
xivddvev ETEOELKVUTO, KAL Godiay é Epy@ addov 7) Aoryots”* 
NO KEL. 


He was a kindly friend, and a formidable foe, though ever lenient 
in victory; a helper to the needy, affectionate to his kinsmen, 
grateful for service. 


10. TIpqotaros ye pny Piroes dy exPpois™ poRepwraros 


qv’ Kat Toves pudtoTa uvTéxov éTaipols LTTE UTrELKE, 
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7 A SPECIMEN OF VIGOROUS OLD AGE. 


Kade@v epyov™ pwaddov 7 TOV KaXOY coOpaTov eriOuLaV. 
ev ye pnv tats evmpatiaus cwdpovev em vata pevos ev TOUS 
Sewvois evBapons edivaro eva. 11. Kal TO evxaps ov 
cKappacty adnra TpOT~ emernoeve, Kab TO peyaragpove 
ov avy UBpe adrXa ovv youn ex pyro" Tov you Umrepav- 
xo" KaTadpovey TOV peTpiov TaTeWdTEpos my. Kal yap 
éxadorrigero T™ pev audi To oo pa. pavdornte, to § 
api To orparevpa Koo jp" 7@ 8 avros” pev ws daylorow 
Seta bau, tous Se didous os TreloTa wepenein 12. mpos 
8é TowTOLS Bapvratos pev avrayovicrns AY, KovpoTaros 
de xpatnaas’ eyOpois pev duceEararnrtos, iro Se 
evtapatetototatos. act S¢ Ties Ta Tov diwy achadas 
dei dpaupoby Ta TOV TONE LLOV épyov elev. 13. éxelvov 
ob pep ouyyeveis _Prrowndepsva exahovy, ob be Xpopevor 
ampopaaatov, ot & droupynoavres Tl pvnova, ot 6 
adicovpevol emixoupov, ob ye pny ouyxwduvevovres peta 
Geous cornpa. 


fe was a noble Specimen of a vigorous old age, for even when past 
military service, his activity in other ways made him respected 
and feared. 


14. Aoxei 8 ewouye kat Tobe pévos avOpaomev endeiEar 
ore n pep ToU cwmAaATOS ioxus pact, yi ée THs yuxns 
poun TOV aryab ov avdpav arynpards €oTlV. eKELVOS yoov 
ouK aretme peyahay Kal Kadny epiejevos™ Sofa, el Kat 
pn TO coma pépew nouvaro THY 77S puxins avroi poyny. 
15, rovyapobv Trotas: ov veorntos™ Kpetrroy To éxelvou 
ynpas epavm 5 ; Tis pep yap Tots ex Opois anpatooy oUT® 
poBepos 7 nv WS ‘Aynaidaos 70 LNKLOTOV TOU aidvos EXOD 5 ; 
Tivos 8 éxrod@v ryevopévou™ paddov jo Onoav ol TORE [Lo 
i) ’Aynotiaov Kaimep ynpatod TeAeuTHoavTos ; Tis Se 
ouppiixors Odpoos trapécxev Scov ’Aynoidaos, kactrep 4N 








HIS DEATH. 


\ “ “A ‘N / 

Tpos T@ orduate Tod Biov wv ;™* riva Se veov ot Pidror 
, 3 4 “A 9 “ b] iA 
Theov erro0ncayv Aynathaov ynpacov am oBavovra: ; j 
16. ovrw be TehEws 0 avnp TH maT pio. wpedipos é jv” 
dieyevero os Kau TeTehevTnKEDS non ere peyaneios wperav 
THY mony eis THY aiStvov ot. oLKnow Karnydyero, , 06s. pumpcca 
pev THS EavToU apeTys ave wacav THV vy KTNTALEVOS, 


ms de Bactdxns Tabys™ ev ™ TaTpioL Tuya. 
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RULES OF GREEK SYNTAX. 


Odbservation.—The rules that follow are written, as far as differences 
of idiom will allow, on the lines of the First Memorial Syntax 
in the Public School Latin Primer, which it is supposed that 
the pupil will have learnt. Some few rules, such as those on 
the Composite Subject, have consequently been omitted. 


On Agreement. 


1. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and Person. 

LE-xcepttons.—(a) A Plural Subject of the neuter gender is followed 
by a verb in the singular; dfSard dort ra Bpyn, ‘the moun- 
tains are impassable.’ 

(5) A Dual Subject of the masculine or feminine gender may be fol- 
lowed by a verb in the plural, ws eldéryv ddAj\ous H yuvh xal 
6 ’ABpaddrys, jordoavro d\\jAovs. —XEN. 

(c) A Singular Subject, implying multitude, may be followed by a 
plural verb, when the act is done by the individuals and 
not by the body as a whole, 7d r\7O0s olovras (THUC. i. 20), 
‘the multitude think.’ The following is a good example of the 
two constructions :—7rd orpdrevya éroplgero cirov, xdbmrovTes 
Tous Bots (XEN. Anaé, ii. 1. 6), where the army provided itself 
with meat, but individual soldiers were the butchers. 

(d@) The verb is sometimes attracted to the number of the complement. 


2. An Adjective or Participle agrees with that to which it is in 
attribution in number, gender, and case. 
£xc.—(a) A neuter adjective may be added as predicate to a mascu- 
Jine or feminine noun, when it denotes an essential quality, ¢. g. 
dabevéorepor yuri dvépés, ‘a woman is a weaker (creature) than 
a man.’ 
(4) The adjective belonging to the subject is sometimes attracted to 
the gender of the complement, as foav d¢ radra dvo telxn 
(XEN. Anabd. i. 4. 4), where rafra = ail wi)dar 


3. A Substantive agrees in case with that to which it is in apposition. 
D 4] 
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4. A Relative agrees with its antecedent in number, gender, and 
person, but in case follows its own clause. 

(a) When a Relative would naturally be in the Accusative case, 
and the Antecedent in the Genitive or Dative, the Relative 
frequently takes the case of the Antecedent. This is called 
the Relative Attraction. It is only used when the Relative 
Sentence is purely adjectival, #.¢. when it simply defines its 
Antecedent. If the Antecedent is a demonstrative pronoun 
or adjective, it is in this case often omitted ; odv ols (== avr 
éxelvors os) wddrora pidets. —XEN. Anad, i. 9. 25. 

(4) A Neuter Relative frequently refers to a sentence as its Ante- 
cedent. ; 

(c) The Antecedent is often drawn into the Relative Clause, and 
takes the case of the Relative ; xaracxevdtovra fs Apxot XWpas, 
‘developing the resources of the province which he governed’ 
(= Thy Xapav Fs dpxo).—XEN. Anad. i. 9. 19. 


The Use of the Article. 


5. The Article, 6, 4, 76, marks the Substantive to which it is prefixed 
as a definite or known object. 

(2) Hence, if an adjective be attached as an attributive epithet to define 
a noun with the Article, it must immediately follow the article, 
or have the article repeated with it; otherwise it becomes an 
attributive complement ; 6 wéyas BacwX\evs or 6 Bactdeds 6 péyas, 
‘the great king ;’ uéyas 6 Baotdeds, ‘ the king is great.’ 

So the Article distinguishes the Subject from the Predicate ; xadés éorew 
6 wais, ‘the lad is handsome,’ xadés €or: mais, ‘he is a handsome lad.’ 

(4) By this use of the Article a simple sentence may be made to 
contain two predications, one concerning the subject, the other 
concerning the dbject, or some other noun in an oblique case. 
Such a sentence may often best be translated by the use of a 
relative claus¢, ¢.2. rocodror elxe Td orpdreuua 6 Kipos, ‘so great 


was the army which Cyrus had.’ A predicate which thus refers 


to an oblique case is called a tertiary predicate. 

(c) The Adjectives pécos, dxpos, Fucovs, and others, are thus used 
predicatively, where we should use a substantive,—e.g. dxpa 
xelp, ‘the tip of the hand.’ Compare the Latin use of summus, 
medius, etc., L. P. p. 139. 

6. The Article distinguishes :adividuals, as different from others of the 
same class, or as having been before mentioned, or by their qualities or 
belongings ; hence it may frequently be translated by the Possessive Pro- 
noun, as rds xetpas dvérewe, ‘he held up his hands.’ 

(a) Hence it is always added to odros, 85e, and éxeivos. 
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7. The Article gexeralises, or, in other words, puts t fadivideal babi 
as the representative of its class, 6 cogucris, 6 diddokwv, ‘ the teacher.’ 
may often be translated by the English indefinite article, ¢.>.. Se? thy ‘it 
Teorny welbecOa 7 Apxovri, ‘a soldier must obey his officer.’ i. 


8. All words which come between the Article and the noun to ‘which 
it belongs are epithets, and describe the noun. 

(a.) Hence the Article is put with adjectives, participles, adverbs, and 
oblique cases of nouns with or without prepositions, to denote 
persons and things whose qualities or relations they express, the 
noun to be supplied being easily understood : ¢.g. of coor, ‘the 
‘wise (class of men),’ 7d aloxpév, ‘meanness,’ of wodcrevdpevot, 
‘statesmen,’ oi viv, ‘the present generation,’ of audi rdv Kipo», 
‘ Cyrus’ company.’ 

A Participle with the Article is generally best translated by a Relative 
Clause, as 6 Avwy, ‘the man who is loosing,’ rdv Baotdevovra ’Apratéptny, 
* Artaxerxes, who was king.’ 


* 


The Cases. 


4 


®. The Subject and the Complement of a Finite Verb are put in the 
Nominative case ; the Subject and the Complement to an Infinitive are 
generally put in the Accusative (cf. § 18). 

But where the infinitive and the principal verb have the same subject, 
the Nominative is retained throughout ; as ovx &7 atrds dAd\d Nexlav 
orpariyev, ‘he said that not he, but Nicias was general.’ 


The Accusative. ; 


10, The Accusative denotes the limit towards which, or the space over 
which, a thing moves, or an action is directed, or describes the action 
that is done. It is the case of the nearer object. 

11. Transitive Verbs govern an Accusative of the object. 

12. Factitive Verbs, as of making, calling, thinking, have a second 
Accusative of the Complement. See § 5 (4). Aapetos Kipov carpdirny 
éxolnce, ‘Darius made Cyrus satrap.,—XEN. Anadb, i. 1. 2. 


13. In Greek any Verb, transitive or intransitive, with the exception 
of Substantive verbs, can take an Accusative of its own contents, which is 
sometimes called an Accusative of kindred meaning, or an Accusative of the 
action of the verb, In the case of transitive verbs, this Accusative is 
retained in the passive, ¢.g. raird oe H5lxnxa, ‘I have done you this wrong; ’ 
passive, raira od Hdlxnoat. With intransitive verbs, it sometimes becomes 
the subject to a passive form, woA\d od qudpryxas, ‘you have committed 


many blunders ;’ passive, 7oANd fudpryral got, or vd cod, “a 
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4. A Relative agrees with its antecedent in number, gender, and 
person, but in case follows its own clause. 

(2) When a Relative would naturally be in the ‘Accusative case, 
and the Antecedent in the Genitive or Dative, the Relative 
frequently takes the case of the Antecedent. This is called 
the Relative Attraction. It is only used when the Relative 
Sentence is purely adjectival, z.¢. when it simply defines its 
Antecedent. If the Antecedent is a demonstrative pronoun 
or adjective, it is in this case often omitted; ody ols (== ody 
éxelvors o8s) wddioTa gidrels. —XEN. Anad, i. 9. 25. 


(4) A Neuter Relative frequently refers to a sentence as its Ante- 
cedent. 

(c) The Antecedent is often drawn into the Relative Clause, and 
takes the case of the Relative ; caracxevdjovra Hs Apxot Xwpas, 
‘developing the resources of the province which he governed’ 
(= Thy Xapav Fs dpxor).— XEN. Anad, i. 9. 19. 


The Use of the Article. 


5. The Article, 6, 4, 76, marks the Substantive to which it is prefixed 
as a definite or known object. 

(2) Hence, if an adjective be attached as an attributive epithe? to define 
a noun with the Article, it must immediately follow the article, 
or have the article repeated with it ; otherwise it becomes an 
attributive complement ; 6 péyas BaciXeds or 6 Bactheds 6 péyas, 
‘the great king ;’ uéyas 6 Baccdevs, ‘ the king is great.’ 

So the Article distinguishes the Subject from the Predicate ; xadés éorw 
6 wais, ‘the lad is handsome,’ xadés éore wais, ‘he is a handsome lad.’ 

(4) By this use of the Article a simple sentence may be made to 
contain two predications, one concerning the subject, the other 
concerning the dbject, or some other noun in an oblique case. 
Such a sentence may often best be translated by the use of a 
relative claus¢, ¢.2. rocodrov elxe Td orpdreuua 6 Kipos, ‘so great 
was the army which Cyrus had.’ A predicate which thus refers 
to an oblique case is called a tertiary predicate. 

(c) The Adjectives pécos, dxpos, fucouvs, and others, are thus used 
predicatively, where we should use a substantive,—eg. dxpa 7 
xelp, ‘the tip of the hand.” Compare the Latin use of summus, 
medius, etc., L. P. p. 139. 

6. The Article distinguishes :zdividuals, as different from others of the 
same class, or as having been before mentioned, or by their qualities or 
belongings ; hence it may frequently be translated by the Possessive Pro- 
noun, as rds xeipas dvérewe, ‘he held up his hands.’ 

(a) Hence it is always added to o6ros, 85e, and éxeivos. 
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7. The Article generalises, or, in other words, puts the individual foriatd 
as the representative of its class, 6 cogiorys, 6 diddoxwr, 
may often be translated by the English indefinite article, ¢.2. Set rey NT. 
rusryy welOecOa TH dpxovrt, ‘a soldier must obey his officer.’ 


8. All words which come between the Article and the noun to which 
it belongs are epithets, and describe the noun. 

(a.) Hence the Article is put with adjectives, participles, adverbs, and 
oblique cases of nouns with or without prepositions, to denote 
persons and things whose qualities or relations they express, the 
noun to be supplied being easily understood : 4. of copor, ‘the 
‘wise (class of men),’ 7d aloxpdy, ‘meanness,’ of wrodtrevdpevor, 
‘statesmen,’ ol viv, ‘the present generation,’ ol dudi rév Kipo», 
* Cyrus’ company,’ 

A Participle with the Article is generally best translated by a Relative 
Clause, as 6 Avwy, ‘the man who is loosing,’ rdv Bacievovra ’Apraképtny, 
‘ Artaxerxes, who was king.’ 


The Cases. 


4 


9, The Subject and the Complement of a Finite Verb are put in the 
Nominative case; the Subject and the Complement to an Infinitive are 
generally put in the Accusative (cf. § 18). 

But where the infinitive and the principal verb have the same subject, 
the Nominative is retained throughout ; as ovx gy ards ddA\Q Nexlay 
orpariyyeiv, ‘he said that not he, but Nicias was general.’ 


The Accusative. ) 


10, The Accusative denotes the limit towards which, or the space over 
which, a thing moves, or an action is directed, or describes the action 
that is done. It is the case of the nearer object. . 

ll, Transitive Verbs govern an Accusative of the object. 

12, Factitive Verbs, as of making, calling, thinking, have a second 
Accusative of the Complement. See § 5 (4). Aapetos Kipov carpdirny 
érolnge, ‘ Darius made Cyrus satrap.’— XEN. Anab, i, 1. 2. 


18, In Greek any Verb, transitive or intransitive, with the exception 
of Substantive verbs, can take an Accusative of its own contents, which is 
sometimes called an Accusative of kindred meaning, or an Accusative of the 
action of the verb. In the case of transitive verbs, this Accusative is 
retained in the passive, ¢.g. raird oe 75{xyxa, ‘I have done you this wrong;’ 
passive, Taira od 4dlknoa:. With intransitive verbs, it sometimes becomes 
the subject to a passive form, wo\Xd od fudpryxas, ‘you have committed 
many blunders ;’ passive, roAAd fudpryral cot, or brd cod, 


‘the téacher.’ t’ P 
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(2) Hence many verbs of asking, teaching, concealing, clothing, depriv- 
ing, etc., take two Accusatives, one of the person, the other 
of the thing ; ddacpetaOat Tods olkodvras “ENAnvas Thy yHv, ‘to 
take away the land from the Greeks who were inhabiting it.” 
—XEN. Anad. i. 3. 4. 


14, The Accusative of Extent is used after verbs, participles, and 
adjectives, to express— 
(2) Measure of space and time, answering to the questions, How far ? 
How long? dtetxov dAAHAwWY ws TpidKxovTa oTddta.—XEN. 
Anab, i. 2. 4. Epewev tudpas révre, i. 2. 6. 
(4) The object in respect of which what is stated about the subject is 
true, z.¢. how far it extends (Accusative of Respect), ddy@ ray 
xegpadiy, ‘I have an aching in the head, a headache.’ 


The Dative. 


15, The fundamental notion of the Dative case is that of nearness and 
contact. It is the case of the Recipient, and also expresses some relations 
which are expressed by the Latin Ablative. 


16. The Dative of the Recipient follows all words which imply actual 
nearness, or the bringing of a thing near to body or mind. Such are words 
which express likeness or unlikeness, agreement and disagreement, friend- 
liness and hostility, advantage and disadvantage, pleasing and displeasing ; 
and verbs of giving, showing, telling, and obeying, and their contraries. 


17, The Dative may be added anywhere to mark the person con- 
cerned in the doing of an action, or the existence of a quality, or for whose 
interest the action takes place or the quality exists, eg. Zédwy rots ’AO7- 
vals véuous €6nxe, ‘Solon made laws for the Athenians;’ ré@ynxa cpiv, 
‘I am dead as far as your interest in me goes.’ To this head belong— 

(2) The Dative of the Personal Pronoun, which refers to the whole 
sentence rather than to any particular word in it, and is called 
the Ethic Dative ; rl cot pabjoouar, ‘what would you have 
me learn?’ . 

(4) The Dative with fori, ylyverat, which implies possession or gain. 

(c) The Dative, used for the case of the Agent after Verbal Adjectives 
in -reos and -7os, and after Passive verbs, especially in the 
Perfect and Pluperfect; the doer of the action being most 
concerned in the action necessary or possible to be done, and 
in the fruit of it when completed. weAnréa cor 4 rbdus éoriv, 
‘you myst help your country,’ XEN. ; rl wéwpaxrat rots NXors 5 
‘what has been done, as far as the others are concerned ?’ 

18, A Dative is sometimes used by Attraction as Complement to an 
Infinitive which is referred to a word in the sentence, that is in the Dative, 
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as its subject ; as evdaluoow dpiv tteors ylyvecOar, ‘it is open to you to 
become prosperous.’ 
19. The Dative takes the place of the Latin Ablative in expressing— 
(a) The instrument, cause, or manner of an action: rots phxeot réy 
d5ar doGevis, ‘ weak because of the great distances.’ 
(4) The measure of excess or defect : wodA@ petvov, ‘much greater ;’ 
(c) The place where (rarely in prose), or the time when, an action 
occurs: Mapaéd», ‘at Marathon’ (really Locative), rerdpry 
ére, ‘in the fourth year. 


The Genttrve. 


20. The idea that underlies the Genitive case is that of detachment or 
separation. It is the classifying case, or the case of predication, and is in 
many instances equivalent to an adjective, or to the first member of an 
English compound noun, as Aéywr dydv, ‘a word-contest ;’ xpavos xadxod, 
‘a brazen helmet.’ 

21. The Subjective Genitive denotes the Author or Possessor, or that 
to which an action or quality belongs, or is natural. 

(2) A Genitive of Partition, or of the thing measured or distributed, 
is added to numerals and superlatives, and to words of quantity, 
and also to words which imply sharing. «wdvrwyv Apwros, 
‘bravest of all.’ jerediSocay dv elyov Exacro.—XEN. Anad. 
iv. 5. 6. 

(2) A Partitive Genitive is not unfrequently used in Greek without 
any governing word (compare the French use of dx, des). 

22. The Objective Genitive is added to Substantives and Adjectives, 
derived from transitive verbs, or containing a transitive idea, and corre- 
sponds to the object which the verb itself would govern ; rovrwy lpis, 
‘acquainted with these things.’ 

23. The same Genitive is added to all words which imply a physical 
or mental aim, and to express the object of a sensation or a desire ; Huapre 
Tov oxéwrov, ‘he missed the mark ;’ ért Kpiyrns, ‘in the direction of Crete.’ 

Obs.—Verbs of hearing and learning often take a genitive of the person 
and an accusative of the thing heard ; rairdé cov fovea, ‘I heard this 
from you.’ 

24, The Genitive of Ablation is joined to words which imply origin, 
separation, hindering, depriving, and differing: dsetyov d\AfAw, ‘they 
were distant from each other ;’ Aapelov xat Ilapuodridos ylyvovra: waides 
dvo, ‘of Darius and Parysatis two sons were born.’—XEN. Anaé, i. I. I. 

25. The Genitive of Relation or Reference is added to comparatives and 
to words implying superiority or inferiority, dominion and submission: 
duelvwv roo warpés, ‘better than his father ;’ rijs xwpas dpxew, ‘to rule 
over the province.’ Also to some adverbs of relative position, as elow Tis 
Tagpov, ‘within the trench.’ | 


+ 
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(a) To this head belong the Genitives of Price and Measure: mod\od 
déios, ‘of great value ;’ morapuds edpos rhéPpov, ‘a river one 
hundred feet wide.’ 

26. The same Genitive is added to many adjectives and adverbs and 
interjections, to point out the person or thing to which they refer. It may 
often be translated by ‘in’ or ‘in respect of,’ 4g. réNetos Tis dperijs, 
‘ perfect in virtue,’ ofuoc rijs TUXns, ‘ woe is me for my fortune.’ 

(a) It is also added to verbs and adjectives which imply fulness and 
plenty or their opposites (sometimes called the Genitive of 
Material) : rAnphs lxOdwr, ‘full of fish.’ 

(5) And to words of accusing, condemning, and acquitting, and of 
praise and blame, to denote the matter of the charge or com- 
mendation : dévou dubxew, ‘to prosecute for murder.’ 

27. The Genitive case with the participle (the Genitive Absolute) is 
used to indicate the circumstances under which an action takes place, or 
which limit it, and may therefore be classed under this head. 

28. Time, and sometimes space, within which, is put in the Genitive 
case, as THis émcovons vuxrés, ‘at some point in the following night ;’ ri» 
éxvodoav vita, ‘ for the whole of the following night.’ 


The Verb Infinite. 


29. The Infinitive is the noun-form of the verb, and is inflected by pre- 
fixing to it the different cases of the neuter article 76. Its oblique cases, 
when thus inflected, may be governed by prepositions, and may follow 
most of the constructions which belong to the case. It governs the same 
sases as the verb finite. 

It is used— 

(2) As Subject or Object to another verb, or as Predicate with a copa- 
lative verb: é&jv pévew, ‘it was in their power to stay;’ 
alpotvrat rodenewv, ‘they choose war.’ 

(4) Obliquely, with an accusative of its subject (§ 43). 

(c) Prolatively, in order to define more completely the words to 
which it is joined. In this sense it corresponds to the use of the 
Accusative (§ 13): Sewds Adyew, ‘skilled in speaking.’ 

(Zz) Explanatorily, as érérpeye riv xwWpav diaprdoa, ‘he gave up the 
country to them to plunder.’ This is really consecutive (§ 49). 

(¢) In a limiting sense in a few idiomatic expressions, as ws else», 
*so to speak ;’ éxdy elvar, ‘if one can help it.’ 

80. Not only the Infinitive, but the Infinitive with its subject, object, 
and all its limiting words or phrases, may be preceded by the article 79, 
and the whole treated as a single noun: 7d 60’ Huds TleXorovvnolous atrois 
bh BonOijoa wapécxev buiv Lapylwy xbdraow, ‘the fact that we prevented 
the Peloponnesians from coming to their aid left you free to chastise the 


Samians.’—THuc. 1. 4I. 
46 
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31, The place of the Latin Gerundive is supplied by the verbal adjec- 
tive in -réos, which is followed by a Dative of the agent. 
(z) The Gerundive of intransitive verbs is only used impersonally, and 
is followed by the genitive or dative, when the verb requires 
those cases: éxtxeipyréov TG Epyy, ‘one must attempt the task.’ 
(4) Similarly the Gerundive of transitive verbs is used impersonally 
and followed by the accusative : oloréoy rhy rUxnv, ‘one must 
bear one’s lot.’ 


The Tenses. 


32, The Present Tense-Stem denotes continuous or repeated action. 

Hence the Present and Imperfect tenses of the Indicative are used when 
an action is or was going on, or incomplete, or habitual : ypdde, ‘he is 
writing ;’ Exrewéy we, ‘they were killing me,’ or ‘they tried to kill me.’ 

In the other moods it denotes that the action is continued and not 
momentary. 

(z) In the Indicative, the Present is used as in Latin, as a graphic 
historic tense, and has historic sequences (37 a). 


‘ 

33. The Aorist-Stem denotes the simple action of the verb. In the 
Indicative mood it is only used of definite actions in fast time; in the 
other moods it denotes the action as a single whole, without reference to 
its continuance. So vogeiy is ‘to be sick,’ voojoac ‘to fall sick ;’ OvjoKxew 
‘to be on one’s deathbed,’ Oavety ‘to die.’ 

But where the Optative or Infinitive, or the Participle of the Aorist, 
in indirect discourse, or the Participle as the equivalent of a Causal or 
Temporal Clause (§ 58), represents an original Indicative, it denotes the 
simple occurrence of an action which is past relatively to the leading verb, 
as dw7AOev ariuacdels, ‘he went away after being disgraced.’ 

(z) A single instance of a repeated action is taken as a specimen of 
what has happened and may happen again, and so the Aorist 
is used to express that which past experience shows to happen 
frequently (the Frequentative Aorist). In this case it may be 
translated by the English present or by ‘is wont to be.’ 

(4) The Imperative of the Aorist is not used in prohibitions in the 
second person, its place being supplied by the Subjunctive. 

34, The Perfect-stem denotes the completed action, or, more strictly, 
the state resulting from the completed action, 4g. crdouat, ‘I earn ;’ xéxry- 
pas, ‘I possess ;’ BovAevouat, ‘I deliberate ;’ BeBovAevpa, ‘I have made 
up my mind.’ 

85. The Future implies not only future time, but also purpose and 
intention. There is no Future tense in the Subjunctive Mood, which itself 
implies a reference to the future, and the Future Optative is only used to 
represent the Future Indicative in sentences actually or virtually oblique. 
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(a) There are in the passive voice two Futures. 

(1) The Future of the single act formed from the Aorist stem 
(Av04copat). 

(2) The Future of the completed act, formed from the Perfect 
stem (AeAdoopat) ; which is used sometimes to denote a sudden 
or immediate result. Cf XEN. Amad. i. 5. 16, vopltere & 
Tyde Ty Huépa éué xaraxexbyecOa, ‘I shall be cut down, my 
fate will be settled, that very day.’ This Future is formed in 
the active voice by the perfect participle with &couac. 


The Moods. 


36. There are in Greek four moods, the Indicative, the Imperative, the 
Subjunctive, and the Optative. 

The Indicative states a thing as plain fact; the Imperative expresses 
direct commands; the Subjunctive and Optative are mostly used in Sub- 
ordinate Clauses to express a state or action which is contingent or 
dependent upon some other state or action. 

¢37. The Subjunctive refers to present or future time; the Optative 
is based upon circumstances either past or merely imagined as possible. 
(2) Hence the Subjunctive follows those tenses which refer to present 
time (called principal or primary tenses). ‘The Optative fol- 
lows those which refer to the past time, or &éistoric tenses. 
(Note that the Subjunctive has primary, the Optative héstoric 
endings, and that the Imperative always implies primary 
. time. What is sequence of zenses in Latin is sequence of #00 
in Greek.) 

38. Hence also, in suppositions the Subjunctive denotes that which is 
practical, and will soon be settled one way or another : day &xw, ‘if I have, 
which I shall soon know ;’ the Optative that which is merely possible or 
conceivable: el &xouu, ‘were I to have, as I may possibly.’ 


89. The Subjunctive is used— 

(z) Independently in simple questions to express doubt or delibera- 
tion, rof 7G; ‘where am I to stand?’ and in the first person 
in exhortations and commands. This Subjunctive is retained in 
a dependent clause in primary sequence, but is changed into the 
Optative when the question becomes dependent upon a past 
tense, as ovx Ydew wot oralyy, ‘I did not know where to stand.’ 

(4) Dependently, with relative and conditional particles, generally 

followed by ay, to put a general case, after primary time: és 
ay raGra wo, ‘whoever does this ;’ day raira yévyra, ‘if ever 
this happens.’ 
40. The Optative is used— 
(2) Independently, to express a wish that may be realised. 
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(4) Dependently, to express frequency, and to generalise after past 
time, and so especially after the imperfect: ef ue évrixorév riot 
xpelocous bytes Tv wodeulwy Suepevyor avbrovs, ‘if (= whenever) 
they met any of the enemy, though they were stronger than 
they, they constantly fled from them.’—THUC, vii. 44. 


The Votces. 


41, There are three Voices in Greek, the Active, the Middle, and the 
Passive. 

(2) The Active and Passive are used much as in Latin, the Greek equi- 
valent of a or aé with the ablative of the agent being trd with 
the genitive. 

(4) The Middle Voice, which was probably the earliest form of the 
Passive, is used of reflexive action ; #.¢. of action which comes 
back to the agent, either (1) as interested in the action, ze. 
as recipient, or (2) as getting the action done, or (3) as having 
it reciprocated by another. 

Exx.—(1) petawéprerGai rwa, ‘to send for a person’ (to come to 
one); (2) dddoxerGac rdv vidvy, ‘to have one’s son taught ;’ 
(3) deartecPar wéd\enov, ‘to put an end to a war by mutual 
treaty ;’ dtadéyeo@as (which consequently is only used in the 
middle) ‘to converse.’ 

Obs. —The same remark applies to those words which take a middle 
form for the future, the agent’s will being more involved in the 
future than in the other tenses ; as dxovaoua, ‘1 will hear.’ 


' Lhe Compound Sentence. 


42. A Compound Sentence consists of two or more Simple Sentences 
connected together, of which one is the principal, the others are subordi- 
nate. 

Subordinate Sentences are of three kinds, corresponding to the parts of 
speech whose place they fill in the principal sentence, viz., Substantival, 
Adjectival, and Adverbial. 


Substantival Clauses (L. P. p. 141). 


43. Oblique enuntiation is expressed— 

(2) By the Infinitive, with the accusative of the subject, when it is 
different from the subject of the principal sentence, but with 
the nominative when it is the same (see Rule 9), the Future 
being used after words of promising: $9 Nixlay orparrryeiv, 


‘he said that Nicias was general.’ 49 
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51. Causz! Clauses are introduced by 8rt and &ér:, sometimes by a's, 
érei, or éx.:34, followed by fhe Indicative, the former explaining a fact, 
the latter connecting cause and effect, or by 8s, 8s ye, doris, with the In- 
dicative: éwel bpets enol od Oédere welBeaOat, eyo odv piv Evoua, ‘since you 
will not obey me, I will accompany you’ (XEN. Anaé. i. 3. 6). Kyéapyxor 
wapexddece cbpBovrov, bs ye éddxee poripnOjvar pddora Tay ‘ENAjvwvy, ‘he 
called Clearchus to his counsel, since he seemed to be the most distin- 
guished of the Greeks.’ (Negative ov.) 

52. Temporal Clauses are introduced by 8re, érére, jvixa, ws (when), 
&ws, ore, ev @ (whilst, as long as), wply (before), ws, ore, uéxpes od (until), 
éxel, éwecdh (after), followed by the Indicative to express a certain known 
‘ and definite time, past, present, or future ; by 4» with the Subjunctive, after 
Primary tenses to express present or future time of uncertain or repeated 
acts (whenever) ; and by the Optative after Historic tenses of uncertain or 
repeated acts. 

(2) xpiv, ply 4, and xpérepoy # are generally followed by the Infini- 
tive after affirmations, unless it is wished to denote that the 
fact took place, when the Indicative is used. 

(6) xpi» ay and sometimes zply with the Sybjunctive, and wpl» with 
the Optative, are used only in sentences actually or virtually 
negative. ov xp7 we awreNOety, wply dv 5H Sixnv, ‘you must not 
let me go, till I have suffered for it’ (XEN. Anad. v. 7. 5); 
ovdausbey ddlecay, xplv wapadeley Aparov, ‘they would not let 
them go, till they had served them with breakfast’ (iv. 5. 30). 

(c) ws with the Aorist = until, with the Present = as long as. 

53. Conditional Clauses (L. P., p. 144), are introduced by el, éds, 
elxep, followed by muh if the sentence be negative. Four classes are dis- 
tinguished :— 

(2) Pure condition: where the question is one of fact and the conse- 
quence follows if the fact be granted (sumptio Dati); the 
Indicative is used in both Protasis and Apodosis; ef re 
duaprdves ddyeis, st quid peccas, doles. 

(5) Practical supposition: where the condition is a supposition, but 
one which has a speedy prospect of decision, and the conse- 
quence is certain to follow on the fulfilment of the condition 
(sumptio Dandi) ; by édy or #v with the Subjunctive in the 
Protasis, with the Future of the Indicative in the Apodosis, éd» 
Tidudprys ddyhoe, st guid peccaveris, dolebis, éay is often used 
in a frequentative sense = if ever. 

(c) Possible Supposition : where the condition and consequence are both 
hypothetical without any suggestion of their being more than 
possible and conceivable (sumptio Ficti) ; the Optative is used 
with ef in the Protasis, and the Optative with 4v (which con- 
nects it with its conditions) in the Apodosis, as ef re duaprdvas, 


wero dy, st guid pecces, doleas. 





' 
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Note,—In (4) and (¢) the place of the Protasis is often filled by a relative 
clause where 8s or do71s = ef m4. 

(a4) Impossible Supposition: where the condition, being a supposition 
contrary to actual fact, can no longer be fulfilled, and the con- 
sequence is therefore impossible; a past tense of the Indicative 
in the Protasis followed by a past tense of the Indicative with | 
ay, the imperfect denoting continuance, the aorist the single 
act, ef re nudpraves Hryets dy, st quid peccares, doleres. 

(e) Conditional sentences of various shades of meaning are formed by 
combining the Protasis of one of these principal forms with the 
Apodosis of another; ¢.2. ef yap otro: dp0Hs ardornoay, dpets 
dv od xpedy Apxore. The real condition is contained in ép0és, 
‘if it should turn out that they were right in their revolt, then 
you will be holding an unjustifiable rule.’ The particular case 
carries a principle which proves a general conclusion. 

Obs.—In particular, an indefinite case in past time (ef with Optative== 
if ever) is followed by a past tense of the Indicative with a» 
to denote what actually followed in each case (4v, where the 
condition is fulfilled). 


54, From classes (¢) (@) of Conditional sentences arise some abbre- 
viated forms :— 

(a) The Apodosis being suppressed, the Protasis alone expresses a 
strong wish, like our ‘if only,’ or the Latin O si; ef Exouue, 
‘if only I might have’ (a wish possible to be realised); ef 
nduv4Onv, ‘I wish I had been able’ (impossible). 

(4) The suppression of the Protasis in (c) leaves the Apodosis to 
express a contingent futurity ; wocolyy av, ‘I will do if the 
necessary circumstances ever arise.’ In the second person it is 
used to express a courteous request, déxo10 ay, ‘ please accept it,’ 
—i.e. ‘you will accept it if you wish to oblige.’ 





55. In oratio obliqua, the Indicative or Optative of the Apodosis is 
represented by the Infinitive or the Participle (§ 43 ¢), the a» being re- 
tained. 

(2) The Apodosis can also be put, if necessary, into a participial form, 
generally with ws. 

56. Concessive or Limitative Clauses are formed by el xat or xat ef with 
the indicative or optative, or by éav xa with the subjunctive, after Primary 
tenses (negative i), but more generally by participles with the particle 
xalrrep prefixed (negative ov). 

57. Comparative Clauses, comparing with actual fact, are expressed by 
&s with the indicative, except in the oblique ; comparing with a supposi- 
tion (Latin guasi), by woel with the construction of the Conditional Sen- 
tence. A noticeable form of the first is ws #ddvaro, ‘to his power ;’ with 
the superlative #dvvaro is often omitted: as, ws weioro, ‘the greatest 


number possible.’ 53 
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The Participle. 


58. Several of the above clauses may be represented by participles, as :-— 

| (a) Causal, sometimes with dre or ws, as, vouliwy dyelvovas elvac tas 
mpocédaBov, ‘I took you with me, because I thought you to be 
better than they were.’ 

(4) Zenporal, the present participle expressing simultaneous time, the 
aorist prior time, and the future future, as compared with the 
leading verb, as 760 owbévra meuviqo Bau mpvwv where cw0évra = 
éredav awh T1s. 

(c) Conditional, as apaprdvwv ddyeis, anyhoer, adyolns av, Fryeas ay ; 
in negative sentences the use of “7 marks the participle as con- 
ditional. 

(2) Concessive, with or without xal or xalzrep, Suws being often added 
in the Apodosis ; xalaep eldéres, ‘although they know.’ 

(ce) Comparative, with as. 

(/) The Participle is also used instead of another verb to express the 
means or the circumstances which lead up to or attend the 
verb, rafra roujoas drwrece thy dpxjv, ‘by doing this he lost 
his empire.’ This is called the Modal use. (Cp. § 27.) 

59. The Participle is used in Greek with several verbs expressing 
existence, as, ruyxdvew, dpxecba (to begin), AavOdvew, palverOat, or joy 
or sorrow, as xalpew, AuweioOat, and with Pédvew, to be beforehand, ravecy, 
to stop, and with the adjectives d#A0s and davepés. 

Note.—qalvopat v= 1 plainly am; dalvouat elvac = I appear to be. 


_ 60. The Participle is used predicatively with the definite noun (§ 5), 
where we use a verbal substantive, as dua rp oiry dxudforvr, ‘with the 
ripening of the corn.’ 

61. The Accusative of the Participle of impersonal verbs, or verbs 
used impersonally, is used absolutely, as déov, since it is necessary, ddéav, 
when it had been resolved. 


The Negatives. 


62. There are two Negatives, of and wih; od appears in negative state- 
ments, “7? in negative conceptions, such as purpose, condition, consequence. 
(a) “is consequently used in prohibitions, direct and oblique, in oblique 
sentences after verbs of swearing and pledging, in conditions, 
and in deliberative, final, and consecutive clauses where the 

result is not represented as actually achieved. 
(4) mi is used with the relative and also with adjectives and participles 
with the article, when the relative or article denotes a class, as 
6 ph ddixay, or 8s wh ddcxet, ‘whoever is not dishonest.’ & ay 


uh dpdons, ‘whatever you do not do.’ 
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63. The Negative in oblique enuntiation is often attached to the 
introductory verb, as of @nut=‘nego;’ ovk €&, ‘I forbid;’ so odx a&@ Todro 
moeiv, I think I ought not to do this.’ 

64. The Negative in Greek is repeated with each thing denied, as odrore 
ovdels ovday00 rafra érolynce, ‘no one ever did this under any circumstances.’ 
If the verb comes at the beginning it has its own negative, as ovx éolnce 
raira ovdels, ‘no one did this.’ Otherwise, two negatives make an affirma- 
tive, as ovdels ob radra érolnoe = ‘ everybody did this.’ 

65. The Negative 7? is inserted before the infinitive after verbs of 
denying, hindering, forbidding, to make the subordinate clause carry its 
own full meaning : xwAtw oe wh raira Spay, ‘I prevent you from doing this,’ 

(2) An infinitive which for any reason has py), takes the double nega- 
tive 47 ov, when it follows an actual or virtual negative, as, ov 
kwriw ce ph ov taira dpav. So ddvvara Fv pip od peydda 
Pr\arrew, THUC.; Gore aloxdvnv elvat wh od cverovddtew, XEN. 
Anab, ii. 3.11. 


The Prepositions, 


66, The meaning of Prepositions in Greek is modified by the use of 
the cases to which they are attached, the Genitive implying separation, or 
motion from, or aim; the Dative, attachment to, or rest at; the Accu- 
sative, motion along or towards; ¢.g. mapa (= alongside) with the Geni- 
tive means ‘ from (the side of),’ with the Dative ‘at the side of,’ with 
the Accusative ‘along’ or ‘to the side of;’ werd (our ‘mid’) with the 
Genitive is ‘from the middle of’ and so in company ‘with;’ with the 
Dative, ‘among,’ and with the Accusative, ‘along the middle of,’ or ‘to 
the midst of,’ and so, as one who goes to join a party follows it, ‘after,’ 
‘in pursuit of.’ 

67. The following prepositions take one case only :— 

(z) The Genitive, pd, dé, éx or é&, avrl, wrjv, dvev, wépav, perati, 
évexa (which is sometimes put after its case). 

(2) The Dative, év and ovp. 

(c) The Accusative, eds, ws (with persons only), and dvd. 

68. The following take two cases, the Genitive and Accusative: dd, 
card, and vzép. 

69. The following take the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative :—dudl, 
xepl, wapd, wpos, él, bwé, werd. 
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THE USES OF THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 


I. 


In Principal Clauses. 


1. WisH or COMMAND. 

(a) First person plural, twyer, 
‘let us go.’ 

(6) Aorist with ».in prohibi- 
tions, rodro ph dpdoys, 
‘do not do this.’ 

2. DELIBERATIVE, in direct ques- 
tions (or indirect in primary 
sequence). 

wot twuev; ‘Whither are we to 
go?’ (ov &xovar rot twor.) 

8. With ov xu} (with the aorist) 
a strong DENIAL (probably an ellip- 
tical case of II. 1). 

od uh EXOy, ‘there is no chance of 
his coming.’ 


If. 


1. WisH.—The pure Optative to 
express a wish of possible fulfilment. 
evrvxolns, ‘may you prosper.’ 
(Negative pu.) 


2. PoTENTIAL or CONDITIONAL. 
With 4», especially in the apodosis 
of conditional sentences, with ef and 
the optative in the protasis. 
(Negative ov. ) 


In Governed Clauses. 


1. FINAL, in fvimary sequence, 
to express purpose, or after verbs 
of precaution and fear. 

(Negative 7.) 

2. INDEFINITE, after relative pro- 
nouns and particles, and hypotheti- 
cal conjunctions, generally with a, 
to express indefiniteness in primary 
time. (Negative 3.) 

Note.—The subjunctive is never 
used to make a statement, except in 
I. 3.3 and never represents any other 
mood than its own in oblique state- 
ments or questions. 
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1. FINAL, in 2éstoric sequence. 
(Negative >.) 
2. INDEFINITE, after relative pro- 
nouns, and in Aistoric time, without 
dy, (Negative x7. ) 
8. INDIRECT QUESTIONS, in 2is- 
toric sequence. (Negative ou. ) 


4. INDIRECT STATEMENT, after 
ws and Sr: in Aistoric sequence. 
(Negative ov.) 


5. CONDITIONAL,—With ef to 
express possible but unpractical 


hypotheses. (Negative s+. ) 
6. INDIRECT DELIBERATIVE (ox 
eTxov trot lev). (Negative ud.) 





eee 


NOTES. 
CHAPTER I. 


l. St... Sa rotro.}] This inversion makes the reason more emphatic. 


obSt pecdvay dy trvyxdvoe eralvwv] It were unjust that a man should 
not receive any praise, even though it came short of his deserts. 
The dy, which some editors omit, seems necessary to explain ovde, 
after ef. The protasis to ov« dy xadd@s éxor itself contains another 
condition. 


2. tots mpoydvots dvopafopévots] When his ancestors are enumerated, 
or, in the recounting of his pedigree ; a kind of instrumental or 
modal dative. Compare XENOPHON’S Anabasis, vi. 1. 10: Revo- 
pavri 5é da TIjs necoyalas ropevouévyy( = during Xenophon’s progress) 
ol imarets wpoxaradéovres évtrvyxdvovet wperBevrais mopevopévots Tos. 

Saroc-ros «.T.A.] How many generations he was removed from Hera- 
kles. The Spartan kings traced their pedigree up to Aristodemus, 
one of the great-grandsons of Hyllus, the son of Herakles, who 
with his brothers Temenus and Kresphontes led the migration of 
the Dorians into the Peloponnesus, known in legendary history as 
the ‘return of the Heracleidae.’ Aristodemus was killed before the 
expedition started, and left twin sons Eurysthenes and Prokles, who 
in the final distribution of the conquered land received by lot their 
father’s portion, Sparta. In this way the legend accounts for the 
fact that there were always two kings at Sparta. 

totrois] In apposition with rots rpqydvors. 

3. tatry] On this count. 

Bacwretovor pty «.7.A] Although they are kings, it is only of an 
ordinary city, éwervxovens, such as you come across every day, and 
so, unimportant. 

Sevtrépwv}] Second-rate. 


tyyepsvov] At the time when Xenophon wrote (about 360 B.c.) the 
death of Epaminondas had practically left the supremacy (jryeuovia) 
to Sparta once more. In the early times and during the Persian 
5 
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NOTES TO XENOPHON’S [1. 4-6 


wars, and again for a time after the downfall of Athens at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, it had been the leading state in Greece. 


4, It was their great merit that they never used their power so as to stir 
the jealousy of the people, and never grasped at greater power 
than the terms of their original investiture allowed them. 

GAAH pev—atry 5] Whereas. . . this. 


tupavyls] Absolute monarchy won by force; Baordela, in the later 
times, constitutional monarchy. The kings of Sparta were kept 
under considerable checks, and their political power had before 
this become insignificant, save where, as in Agesilaus, personal 
strength of character asserted it. They had, however, many im- 
portant privileges, and were always looked up to with great 
respect, as the representatives of the founder’s house, and the 
religious heads of the nation. (Compare the dpxwv Bactdeds at 
Athens, and the ‘rex sacrificulus’ at Rome.) 


ovvexijs BaotAe(a.] An uninterrupted monarchy. 
5. as bvros] Claiming to be. 
dvertk\nrérepov] More unimpeachable. 


xptOéyra] Translate ‘when a man has been judged . . . what further 
proof is needed?’ Mark the literal construction: 7d... d&twOFvae 
is the subject. 

King Agis died in 399 B.c. Lysander, who had been commander 
of the fleet, and conqueror of Athens, puffed up by his success, 
and urged on by the flatteries of his friends, had intrigued to get 
himself made king, and to make the royal office not hereditary, but 
elective. Having failed in his attempt, he thought to advance 
himself in another way by getting his friend Agesilaus, who was a 
younger half-brother of the late king, put on the throne in the 
place of Agis’ son. At his prompting Agesilaus contested the 
legitimacy of Leotychides and claimed the sceptre for himself. 
Some doubts had been expressed as to Leotychides’ birth, but, 
doubtless, what decided the question in his uncle’s favour was that 
he was but a lad of fifteen, while Agesilaus was a mature man of 
forty. Objection was taken to him because he was lame, but 
Lysander, by an ingenious interpretation of an oracle, managed to 
carry the day in his favour. [XEN. Hellen. iii. 3. 3: ws od ofotro, 
Tov Gedy rotro Kedrevew gudrdiacbat, uh wpoomraloas Tis xwrevoy 
(physical lameness), dAAd waddAov wh odK dv ToD yévous Bacirevoy. } 

6. tr véos dv] He was over forty, so the expression seems hardly suit- 


able. 
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1. 6-10] AGESILAUS. 


dnyyA0y «.7.4.] The Persians had not forgiven the Spartans for the 

- help they had given to the younger Cyrus. At the beginning of 
398 B.c. Derkyllidas, being appointed commander of the Greeks, 
had made a truce with Tissaphernes in order to attack Pharnabazus. 
In the following year he was commanded by the Ephors to attack 
Tissaphernes in Caria, and the fleet under Pharax was ordered to 
co-operate with him. The two satraps joined their forces, so that 
Derkyllidas could effect but little, and an armistice was concluded 
(397 B.C.). Pharnabazus availed himself of it to make extensive 
preparations for a fresh war. He got down Persian troops, and 
began to raise a fleet of 300 sail in Phoenicia and Cilicia to be 
placed under the command of the Athenian admiral Conon. 


7, éav Séotv] The graphic sequence, the original mood being pre- 

served. Syntax, § 47. 

tpraxovra, Zrapriarav] As a sort of council of officers (iyyeudvas Kal 
GuuBovdous, PLUTARCH, c. vi.). Spartan citizens did not, asa rule, 
go as soldiers on foreign service. 

veodapadeis}] Enfranchiséd Helots, who had received their freedom 
as a reward for their bravery in war. otvrayya, a corps. 

BotAnrar] Is bent upon. 


éoyxodlay tapéfav] He would keep him too busy to invade Greece. 


8, avrd rotro] The mere fact of desiring. The accusative of the thing 
alone with dyayac is rare, but is used by Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 
3. 19. 
arpéoGev] Under Darius and Xerxes. 
émdvra «.7.4.] To carry on an offensive rather than a defensive 
warfare. Some word like rivd is understood as the subject of the 
infinitive. Similarly with dawavdvra (acc. sing.), and modeuew. 


Saravavra] By obtaining his supplies from the people among whom 
he was. ‘Trans. ‘at his expense, and not at that of the Greeks.’ 

pi} ep) ris ‘EAAd80s] To let the stake be the possession, not of Greece, 

‘but of Asia. 
9, as torparfynocev] What sort of a general he was. 
10, 4S wpéry mpagis] This was his first performance. mpwrn mpéaéis is 
predicate, or it would have the article. 

Trccadépvys opooev] The armistice was renewed for three months, 
in order to allow time for communication wtth the Persian court. 
Derkyllidas had demanded the independence of the Greek. cities 
in Asia, and envoys had been sent to negotiate these terms. 


NOTES TO XENOPHON’S [1. 10-15 


Tissaphernes told Agesilaus that he hoped that they would be 
granted, and with this understanding swore to the armistice, He/dex. 
iii, 4. 5, 6. 

obs méupere] Whom he had sent. 

awéderg “EXAnv(Sas] Treated apparently as one word: generally ras 
*EXAnvidas wéXers, or, Tas Worecs TAS ‘EAAnvidas. 

éptodpevos rpeig pfivas] Having limited the time allowed for the 
negotiations to three months, 

11, elpfivyv mparrev] Promoting a peace: so Hellen. iv. 4. 7. emparre 
Thy etcodov, he was trying to get an entrance. 

12, éwlopxoy belongs to éudavicas, Amicrov to érolncev. 

#1) WevSdpevov] pi, with the participle, represents it as depending 
on the mind of the subject of the leading verb. Translate ‘not 
one to break compacts.’ 

drolnoe cvvriber$ar] Often explained as a consecutive infinitive 
without dere, but it seems better to take wdvras cuvrlOecOa as 
object to éwolnce. ‘He made them enter into compacts with 
him without hesitation.’ 

péya dpovicas ér'] Presuming upon. The whole of this passage is 
repeated in the Hellen. iii. 4. 11. 

13. xaraBdyri] It had come down from the inland provinces. So com- 
pounds of dvd are used of persons going inland (cf. dvdBaors), 
and both dvd and xara are similarly used of motion from or to 
the coast line from the sea-side ; xaram)e?y, to sail into harbour, 
dvdyyeoOa, to put out to sea. | 

apoctrrey wéAepov] This was before the three months of the armistice 
had expired. 

Tiv wapotcay Sivapi "Aynowde] Agesilaus’ existing force. 

daSp@ re tpogétrp] With cheerfulness in his face. 

érvopxfoas] By his perjury. 

14, orparevopéve] On his march. 

d&yopdav trapackevatew] To provide a market, zc. he would pay for 
the provisions that they brought. 

arpds atroy els ”Ederov] We should say, ‘to him a¢ Ephesus.’ 


15. &durros} Impracticable for cavalry. It was rough and mountainous. 
Agesilaus’ message to the Carians was simply meant to put 
Tissaphernes off the scent, and it was successful. He’thought 
that Agesilaus had a personal grudge against him for his deceit, 
and so prepared to meet the attack by stationing his cavalry in 
the great plain of Lydia, through which the Greek troops would 
have to pass to reach the Carian hills. 
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1. 15-20] AGESILAUS. 







te byt] sc. dpujoev. His real destination : 
otxov] Neros, Agesi/, 3: Quod ipsius erant\y 
Caria. Caria had been his satrapy when Cy 


i. 2. 7). It flows in a S.W. direction towar 
empties itself into the sea opposite to Miletus. In the plain-its 
course is very winding, and its name has thus become proverbial. 
16, éwl DSpvylas} Phrygia was the province of Pharnabazus. He had 
made no preparation for the attack, and Tissaphernes brought him 
no help, so that Agesilaus met with little or no resistance, and 
took abundance of plunder and of slaves. So PLUTARCH, ch. 9. 
ras dtravrécas Svvépes}] Probably small bands that roamed the 
country. They were too small to offer resistance. This will account 
for the number of captives mentioned later. 
fAaPe] Note the change of tense; this is a summary of the fruits of 
the whole expedition. 
17. Serév re Kal Slxacov] Right and fair. 
é£ éxelvov] From that time forward, all being fair in war. 
araida] A mere child. 
18. dvrirpoiua] For a mere song ; all but given away. 
apoetrev] Gave a hint. 
éw\ O4Xatrrav] Where there would be a better market for them. 
ypadopévous] They were to make an entry of the price of each thing 
purchased, and let them have the goods; not requiring them to 
pay, that is, till they had sold them again, which they were able 
to do in the seaports at a considerable profit. The original sale 
was held on the spot by the Aagupérwiat, whose business it was 
to receive the proceeds, and to account for them to the public 
treasury. 
otStv mporeAécavres] Without advancing anything. 
PrAdavres}] The rule was that the spoil should be sold on the spot, 
so the treasury would not suffer. 
19. mpds Bactdéa] z.¢. directly to the king, with whom they would most 
wish to gain favour ; so ws elxés. 
épnyetoOar] To give information ; put him in the way of treasure. 
tatra] Join this with aXloxocro. 
Xpnparlfowro] They might be the gainers. 
20, wop0ovpévy x.7.A.] Note the present participles used of that which is 
going on. 
é&évaov] Never-failing. 
érepéXero x.7.A.] If they joined him willingly the land would be 
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olxouzévyn, but if he conquered them by force it would be rop@ov- 
pévn. 
21. rovs adwoKopévous] The captives taken from time ‘to time. 
¢épev = to carry, transport. The children had been sold by their 
captors to slave-merchants, who abandoned them in their haste 
to get away from the enemy. 


ovykop(owvro] Plural, because waddpia, though neuter in form, is 
masculine in sense. 


23. rots 8 at Kata yfipas] Some of the prisoners were left behind, as 
being less vigorous than the others, and so not likely to fetch a 
great price, and the children were put under their care. 

of dAtoKdpevor] The old men and the children, who were grateful 
for their release. 

a&datpSv} Relieving them from the services which are only due from 
a slave to his master, he enjoined upon them the obedience which 
free men pay to their rulers. 

kal rév xara kpdros] And fortresses that were impregnable to 
assault he brought into his power by kindness. The genitive is 
partitive—some fortresses. 


23. 0t8% év rq Ppvyla] Not even in Phrygia. He had nearly reached 
Daskylium, the residence of Pharnabazus, when his small force of 
cavalry encountered an equal detachment of Persian horse, and 
was defeated by them. After this defeat, the omens showed 
themselves unfavourable for any further advance, and he turned 
off to the sea.—/Vellen, iii. 4. 13-15. . 

xaré\efe] He put on the list. It is followed by the infinitive, because 
it implies a command. 

24. Seis] The class mentioned is brought into prominence by this trans- 
posing of the relative clause and its grammatical antecedent. 

maptxoito] PLUT. Ages. ix.: ’Avaxwphoas els”Egdecov lraixdv ouvipye, 
Tots evmrépos mpoecruv, el uh BovrAovrac orpareverOar, wapacxety 
Exacrov trmov av éavrof xal dvdpa. The middle here implies 
that he does it for his own relief. 

Séxupov] One who could pass the inspection (doxtuacta). 

tatra] slur. because several things are to be provided. 

domep dv Tis «.7.A.] As a man would naturally seek out with eager- 
ness some one to die in his stead. pacrev’w is a poetical word. 

mé\ers] viz. those that were specially known for the breeding of 
horses. 

tarméas] Those who were to be accepted as substitutes, the dydpes 
Sbxiwot of the last clause. 














I. 24-80] AGESILAUS. 


e000s x.r.A.] Would as a matter of course be on their mettle on the 
score of horsemanship. 

kateoKketacro] The tense denotes the rapidity with which an effective 
force was got together. 

fap] The spring of 395 B.C. 

iris] A condensed sentence. For the cavalry squadrons—for the 
one that showed the best horsemanship. #ris with optative 
represents the #ris av of the subjunctive of the proclamation. 

cwopatev] Genitive of reference after dpiora éxor; cf. Hellen. iv. 5. 
15, ws Tdxous Exacros elye, according to each man’s achievements 
in speed. Translate, ‘the one that was most in condition.’ 

Ta wpoofKkoyra] Explained by émi oréxoy iévras below, as marksman- 
ship. 

26. Order—érolycev 52 SAnv rhy whdrw év 5 Fv délav Odas. 

oxurets, ypadets] The former to cover the shields with leather, the 
latter to ornament them. They were present in smaller numbers 
than the smiths and braziers ; hence the absence of the article, 

twoAduov épyarrhptov}] A workshop of war, an arsenal-yard. 


27. éweppdoGy Gv] Would have felt in good spirits,—would have been 
confident of success. The work was so serious and earnest. 
*AprépiSt] The ‘great’ Diana of the Ephesians. 


28. Anoréy] Plundering parties. The captives were brought to Ephesus 
to be sold as slaves ; and Agesilaus directed that when they were 
put up to auction, they should be exhibited in a state of nudity. 

Xevxots] The Greeks in their gymnastic exercises were always naked, 
and so by exposure to the sun were brown and tanned; and in the 
same way their constant hard training made them tough and 
muscular ; so they looked on these white-skinned and fleshy bar- 
barians as little better than women for their effeminacy. So Plato 
contrasts rév évy 7Alw Kadapp TeOpaupuévoyv with him that is reared 
bd cupmeyet oxig, unversed in manly toils and the sweat of labour. 
— Phaedr. p. 239. 

prdtv Svolcey 4] Would be just the same as. 

Kparvcra] According to PLUT. Ages. x., Lydia is meant. 

Stas atrdbev «.7.A.] In order that they might at once begin training 
themselves in body and mind for the conflict. ws refers to 
wpoetre, not to wyhoorro. 

atréQcy] 27. from the spot, and so, immediately, at once. 

29. to dvr] Really. 

Se épnplas srodeplov] Through a country where he met no opposition. 


30. oxevoddpwv] The baggage-train. 
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a 


& tyyepemov] The leader of the Persian horse. 

atrol] The cavalry themselves. 

81. ottr wapely 7d wefdv] It was still in Caria, § 29. 

Ta Séxa ad ABs = rods 7a Séxa ap HBns Ern yeyovbras, te. the 
younger hoplites, the men first called out on service, from twenty 
to thirty years of age. The article ra refers to this classification. 
They from their youth could reach the enemy sooner. 

Note the change of tense in éxéAevoe. Fryev covers the whole opera- 
tion ; the aorists mark the details. 

as atrod re x.7.A.] As he was following with the whole army. 

32, wavra ra Sava] viz., cavalry and light-armed and hoplites. 

Urecov . . . Epevyov}] Note again the changed tense: the fall was 
instantaneous, the flight continuous. 

6 8 ’AynolAaos «.7.A.] While Agesilaus put all his stores together, 
both what belonged to his friends and what had been taken from 
the enemy, and enclosed them within his lines. 

83. ds Se HKxovoe] In thus fortifying his camp, he had anticipated a fresh 
attack, but now that he finds the enemy disunited, he presses on 
for the capital. 

twapeivat] Infinitive of oblique command, implied in xnptypare é5y ov. 

as rpds obppaxov airév] Condensed for rpds avrdv ws rpds cUupaxor. 

el Sé rTwes «.7.A4.] And if any claim Asia for their own, they should 
come to decide the matter by an appeal to arms with those who 
are ready to set it free. 

84, 1rd dd rovrTov}] From that time forward. 

Tous piv wpdoGev x.7.A.] Seeing that those who, although they were 
Greeks, were compelled to do homage, were now honoured by 
those who had once treated them constantly with insult and out- 
rage, Note the position of “EAAyvas, the article not belonging to 
it, but to dvayxafouévous, Note also the tense of bSpltovro. 

td’ dvr’ éxelywy bp’ dv. 

kal ras Tév Bedv ripds] wpookuvety implies an 1 abject prostration on 
the ground, such as is paid to the gods only. The claim to this 
form of homage has been in modern times, in such countries as 
China and Burmah, a bar to all diplomatic intercourse with 
Western nations. 

rotrous heightens the contrast. 

&Sijwrov wapéxov] Guaranteeing it from ravage. 

t@ Oem ev Aerdois] Delphi was not only the habitation that defined 
the god, but was also the place of the offering : hence no second 
article, 

év Svoty érotv] Within two years. 
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35. wands héper Oat] Prospered ill. 

karatéupas] Down from Susa. 

dmérepev] z.¢e. had it cut off—on the legal principle, ‘qui facit per 
alium facit per se.’ The people in Sardis complained that Tissa- 
phernes had made no provision for their defence, in his anxiety to 
protect his own estate in Caria, and the king ndw knew that he 
had achieved nothing with the large reinforcements that had been 
sent to him. But there was another and a stronger reason for his 
fall. Parysatis, the queen-mother, had never forgiven nor for- 
gotten the part that he had taken against her favourite son Cyrus. 
This was her opportunity. Making the most of these disasters, 
she induced Artaxerxes to order his death. He was seized in a 
bath at Colossae, and beheaded. 

Ta piv tv BapBdpwy «.7.A.] The position of the Asiatics became 
much more hopeless, and that of Agesilaus more secure. éppw- 
pevéorepa is an irregular comparative of the participle éppwpévos. 

érperBevovro] There came ambassadors. 

fyepov qv] Was at the head of. 

36, 7d vaurixdv] Pharax, the Lacedaemonian admiral, with 120 ships, 
had blockaded Conon, the Athenian, with the Persian fleet, forty 
in number, in the harbour of Caunus, on the borders of Caria and 
Lycia. But the Persians sent a relief of forty more sail, and 
Pharax retired to Rhodes. The Rhodians, however, revolted 
from Sparta and drove Pharax out of their harbour, which became 
Conon’s main station. Pharax was recalled, and Agesilaus was 
appointed commander on sea as well as land, so as to secure the 
co-operation of the two forces. These two functions had hitherto 
been kept separate: that they were now joined together shows 
the Spartans’ sense of the danger. 

vo péytorov] What is chiefest of all. In apposition with the parti- 
cipial clause that follows. 

orpatetoveay] Present, with the idea of still existing hostility. 

40ev avr Bonfetv] When the orders, or the message, came to him 
to go to his country’s aid. Infinitive of oblique command. 


odtStv Siadepdvtrws] Just as if he had been standing in the ephor's 
court by himself. 


émutirous] Newly acquired, adscititious. After the events last 
mentioned, Agesilaus had again invaded the territory of Pharna- 
bazus, and laid waste his residence. This led to an interview in 
which the two became personal friends, and Agesilaus promised 
not to war against Pharnabazus as long as there . were other 
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Persians to attack. He had laid his plans accordingly for a 
great expedition into the interior during the summer of 394 B.Cc., 
when he suddenly received a summons home. Tithraustes, the 
successor of Tissaphernes, after concluding an armistice with 
Agesilaus, set to work to foment a quarrel in Greece which should 
lead to the Spartan king’s recall. The revolt of Rhodes and the 
admission of Conon, who was in command of the Persian fleet, 
was the first spark. Judicious bribes made through a Rhodian 
named Timocrates brought to a flame the long smouldering 
jealousy of Sparta which existed already in Thebes and Corinth 
and Argos. The first consequence was a war between Sparta 
and Thebes that arose from a border feud of the Phocians and 
Locrians. The Thebans, being hard pressed by Lysander from 
the north and Pausanias from the south, appealed to Athens for 
help. Lysander was slain in a battle before Haliartus, and 
Pausanias, on receiving for burial the dead bodies of Lysander and 
the others, evacuated Boeotia. At this the Spartans were very 
angry, and Pausanias, to escape their anger, went into voluntary 
exile. Encouraged by their success, the enemies of Sparta formed 
a league against her. Thebes, Corinth, Argos, Euboea, joined 
the alliance, and Sparta was in danger of losing all her empire 
outside the Peloponnesus. Under these circumstances the Ephors 
decided to recall Agesilaus. 

37. 1s od« 5] Surely. 

(rotr’ Epyov) Sorts] Namely, that he... 

Join mrapadtaBew oraciajovcas: having found them distracted by 
factions, because of the changes of constitution which had taken 
place, after the Athenians were deposed from their supremacy. 

tas avrds trapfv] While he was on the spot. 

Staredéoat] With participle, = they continued to be. 

88. otx ws «.7.4.] A condensed sentence: were grieved at his depar- 
ture, feeling that it was not a governor only that they were losing, 
but a father and a friend. 

wracrhv] Predicate. They showed that it was no feigned friendship 
that they showed ; at any rate they came with him of their own 
free will to the help of Sparta. Of the two datives, aur@ belongs 
to the preposition, Aaxedaluom to the verb, in cuveBohOnoar. 

od xelpooww géavrwv] Men as brave as themselves, 
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1. 


CHAPTER II. 


While Agesilaus was on his homeward march, the battle of Corinth 
was fought, July 394. The Lacedaemonians were victorious in 
their part of the battle, but as their allies were worsted with con- 
siderable loss, the victory could hardly be called decisive. At the 
same time it secured for the time their ascendancy in the Pelopon- 
nesus. The allies went home in disgust, and so the confederates 
on the other side were free to go against Agesilaus. 

evmep] z.¢c. 5 Gvmep. 6 Iépons, Xerxes. 

Tp TapwAnPel oréddAw] Zhe immense army, for there had been none 
like it. The army is a kind of instrument, so cdyv is omitted. 

éviatorvov] With éroujoaro, predicate : spent a year over. 


petoy } ey pnvl= dv pelou A év pnvl. So in Oeconomic, xxi. 3: 
whetov 4 év dimrdacly xpdvy. 

od yap as] Apparently ov rpoe@upetro is used much as od py, ox édw. 
He was anxious not to incur the blame of coming too late for his 
country’s needs. The thought in Xenophon’s mind implied some 
charge or statement, and so he uses the form of oblique statement. 


&apelpas}] Having quitted Macedonia for Thessaly. 


Soot huydSes Svres eréyyavov] Probably the result of the attempt of 
' Lycophron of Pherae to establish himself as ruler of all Thessaly. 

XEN. Hellen. ii. 3. 4. 

éxaxotpyouv] Note the tense: kept constantly harassing them. ° 

év wiavolp] In a marching square. The baggage, etc., was put in 
the centre, and the troops were arranged on the four sides, so that 
by simply facing round they could meet an attack from any direc- 
tion, 

Join rovs quloets ray trréwp. 

Tod mponyouptvov orparebdparos] The van of the army. The tactics 
here adopted had done good service in the Retreat of the 10,000, 
and may possibly have been suggested by Xenophon. 


. pds Tovs StAltras twropayety] To fight a cavalry fight in face of the 


hoplites. That is, they declined the challenge of Agesilaus’ 
cavalry, because the hoplites were there to support them ; and they 
had no hoplites on their own side. 

Badnv] At a walk, slowly. 

& éxdrepor fpapravov] The blunders that both were making, the 
Thessalians in not getting away, and his own men in not giving 


chase. 
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TapayyéhAcwv] SC. Subxew, -To tell the rest to to give: cimse, and them- 
selves to join in it. . 

a&vacrrpopfyv] Time to wheel round. 

whaylovs] Taken in flank. 


4, talova] Headlong. 


Nap@axlw] Just south of Pharsalus. 


5. IIpavrds] A town close to Narthacium, position doubtful. 


pada Sdpevos] Much gratified by his success in that, with ‘the 
cavalry force which he himself had organised, he had beaten men 
who took a national pride in their horsemanship. 

va ’Axaika tis Plas Spy] The mountains of Achaean Phthiotis. 


viv Aouriv] zc. 656v. So PLUTARCH, Ages. c. 17, Stodedcas Thy 
Puwxlia Pirnv ovoar. | 


6. Aoxpots apdorépovs] z.¢. (1.) The Locri Opuntii, or Epicnemidii, who 


occupied the narrow slip on the eastern coast of Greece from the 
pass of Thermopylae to the mouth of the Cephissus. Their terri- 
tory was broken by a narrow strip of Phocian land that stretched 
down to the Euboean Sea, and contained a seaport, Daphnus. 
The Locrians north of this were called Epicnemidii, those south 
of it Opuntii. (2.) The Locri Ozolae, who occupied a district on 
the Corinthian gulf between Phocis and Aetolia. The two are 
mentioned separately in the account given in Hellen. iv. 2. 17. 

pépav] The citizen army of Sparta was divided into six morae. This 
mora had come across from Corinth, and the half-mora was from 
Orchomenus. Plutarch speaks of two morae having joined Agesi- 
laus from Corinth, c. 17. 

atrdé@ey] From the neighbourhood, on the spot. A fuller account of 
these forces is given in Hellen. iv. 3. 15. They consisted of the 
enfranchised Helots, who had been with him in Asia, Herippidas’ 
band of mercenaries, troops from the Greek cities in Asia, and 
along his route in Europe. 


7. \€wv Epxopar} I am going to say,==Adfew péAd\w. So in Anad, vii. 


7.17, and Hellen, iii. 2. 6. 
é&ddrrovs] Cf. Hellen. iv. 3. 15: weAdracral ye why word mréoves ol 
per’ ’Aynowtdou’ lrmets 6¢ ab mapardhovn dpporépas 7d w7O0s. 
el yap ratra] For if I were to say this, I should feel that I was 
making out Agesilaus to be wanting in common sense, and myself 
to be a fool for praising a man who with such great interests at 
stake could make such a rash venture. 
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ovSty petov] This is hardly consistent with the passage from the 
Hellenica, quoted above. 


@s] Xenophon frequently uses this word for dove. 


8. Suvfeowro] The past sequence for the future indicative with verbs of 
caution. Syntax, 50, €. 
Séor] sc. udxeoOa, which is repeated from lxavol udxerOar. 
tAoverx(ay] Emulation, rivalry. 
troiro] The direct form would be woAdd xdyada tpiv Eora, éav 
dvdpes dyabol yiyvncbe. 
é&& t&év rovobrwv] With such inducements. 


9. Kal pévrot] And, to be sure. 

Agesilaus, on reaching the Boeotian frontier, had heard of the 
defeat of the Lacedaemonian fleet at Cnidus (end of July 394 B.c.) 
and of the death of Pisander, his brother-in-law. (GROTE, ch. 73 
end.) Feeling that it was necessary to make ‘the best of the 
time before his soldiers heard the full details of this disaster, and 
knowing that, if they believed that Sparta was no longer in the 
ascendant, they would fall away from him, he determined to 
hasten the engagement. The enemy were only a day’s march from 
him, so he pushed on with vigour. 

Kopovelav] Coroneia is situated to the west of Lake Copais in a plain 
bounded by the river Cephissus on the north, by Mount Helicon 
on the south, and by Mount Nysaion on the west. 

é&pwv] Xenophon himself was present at this battle. Azad. v. 3. 6: 
bre aries adv ’Aynoiwdy éx ris Aclas riv els Bowrous dddv. 
PLUTARCH, Ages. 18: kal wapiy avrds (Revopay) re “Aynourdy 
ouvaywrigouevos é& ’Aglas diaBeBnxws. It was probably in con- 
sequence of this that he was banished from Athens, 

icxaror: foray aire rod ebwvipov] Were on 47s (adr@) extreme left. 

of 8’ at OnBator] They were the leaders, and took the right, the 
most honourable position, themselves (avrot). 


10, cuvdvrev] gen. absol, On their coming together. 
Spépw dpdcre Ehépovro}] Charged at the double. 


Tplav wACpwv] z.c. half the distance. The wAédpov was 100, the 
ardd.yv 600, Greek feet. 


11, tév Kupelov tives] The Greek forces which had returned from Cyrus’ 
expedition. Some of them appear to have taken service under 
Herippidas, but we may fairly suppose that Xenophon was in 


command.of most of them. 
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éxdpevor] Next to them. 

els Sépu Adixdpevor] Having crossed spears. 

otk é&éEavro}] Gave way before. 

tv Evo] zc. of Herippidas’ force. . 

éorepdvovy] Were preparing to crown Agesilaus. Their congratula- 
tions were premature, for the Thebans had proved superior to the 
troops opposed to them. ‘Agesilaus had as yet had no experience 
of the Thebans’ bravery, and wishing to prevent the army from 
rallying, and uniting with those who had already fled, turned to 
attack them directly. 

erlgas] Having extended his line by bringing up the rear-rank men. 

mwpos Tp ‘EXixdév] The dative implies that they had fled thither, and 
halted there. 

' Svatreorety] To force their way through. 


12, dvapdirdyos] Past gainsaying. 


od pévrot «.7.A.] But, brave as he was, he did not choose the safest 
course: he might have let them pass, and then, keeping up the 
pursuit, have overpowered their rear ; but instead of doing this, 
he charged them front to front. 

Xenophon fails to see that he could not have pursued them far, with 
their comrades posted on Helicon. 

éw8otvro] They had thought that their weight would carry back the 
Thebans, but at first it was themselves that were thrust back by 
the deep phalanx of the Thebans, and they had a hard hand-to- 
hand fight. Longinus justly praises this passage, which occurs 
verbatim in Hellen. iv. 3. 19, as a piece of sullime description. 
The verbs piled on each other are very expressive. 

.«pavyt)] There was no regular war-cry, but such exclamations as the 
fury of battle naturally gave rise to. 


18, 4 pav vlen] It could hardly be called a decisive victory, seeing that 


the Thebans had made good their retreat, though with con- 
siderable loss from attacks on their rear. 

tT va] The shrine of the Itonian Athena which was close to Coronea. 
PLUTARCH, Ages. 19. rd denotes that they were seeking the 
protection of the sanctuary. 

otk ela] Forbade. 

éyévovro] Note the mood : till they actually were in safety. 


14, A ghastly picture of the closeness of the fight. 


wehuppévyny] Soaked; cf. Hom. Odyss. ix. 396, 
atrdp & pox\dp , 
; eEépuc’ dp0adrpoto wepuppévov aluare rodAGs 





a 
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va pty xapal «.7.4.] Some lying on the ground, some plunged in 
an enemy’s body, some still in the owner’s hands. Cf. THuc. 
i, 138, & werd xetpas éxor, whatever he had in hand. 


15, r&v wodkeplwyv] Rejected by Schneider and Dindorf, and hardly neces- 
sary to the sense. Plutarch (c. 19) says that though Agesilaus 
was severely wounded, he did not return to his tent, till he had 
seen the dead collected within the lines. This would seem to 
imply that they were his own dead. The Thebans asked on the 
following day for a truce to bury their dead, but that would be 
accounted for by the fact that the Spartans were masters of the 
battle-field. Mr. Grote, however, thinks that the words are to be 
retained, and that Agesilaus, feeling that the victory was far from 
decisive, brought the enemy’s dead into his own camp, in order to 
extort from the Thebans what was ordinarily looked upon as a 
confession of defeat. This he considers to be borne out by the 
somewhat ostentatious assertion of victory that was made on the 
following day : xpwt de x.7.X. 


Tt Gp] To Apollo, to whom the song of victory was addressed. 
The temple of Delphi was not far off, and Plutarch tells us that 
immediately after the confirmation of his victory, Agesilaus went 
to Delphi, at the time of the Pythian games, and consecrated 
there the tithe of his Asiatic spoils, to the amount of 100 talents. 
So also XENOPHON, ellen. iv. 3. 21. 

16, troomrévSous] Syntax, 5d. This was equivalent to a confession of 
defeat. 


ofkade direxdper] He went home, but the issue of the battle had 
shown him that he was not equal to forcing his way through 
Boeotia. The army turned aside into Phocis, and then into 
Locris, but the Locrians attacked them, and, though beaten back, 
kept up a hill warfare against them, in which Gylis, who was in 
command, was slain. When they joined Agesilaus, he dismissed 
them to their homes, and himself crossed the Corinthian gulf into 
the Peloponnesus. Meanwhile Sparta, while reaping no fruit 
from the two victories of Corinth and Coroneia, had felt fully the 
consequences of the defeat at Cnidus. Their fleet was gone, and 
Pharnabazus and Conon sailed from one island to another, and 
from one seaport to another, in the Aegean, to put down the 
Spartan power. The Spartans had not won for themselves any 
popularity, and in the time of their reverses, their allies readily 
fell away from them, and seized the offers of Pharnabazus, 
guaranteeing to each city its independence under Persian protec- 
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tion. Abydos alone held firm, under the judicious government 
of Derkyllidas, who from it held for Sparta the Chersonesus 
opposite, in spite of all the efforts of Pharnabazus. In the next 
spring (393 B.C.) the latter, with Conon, sailed across to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and ravaged the coasts of Laconia and Messenia, and 
captured the island of Cythera. Thence they sailed to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where they found the old allies still carrying 
on the war, from Corinth as their base, against the Lacedae- 
monians at Sicyon. They held the lines across the Isthmus con- 
necting the two ports of Corinth, Lechaeum and Cenchreae, and 
were thus able to keep the Spartans within Peloponnesus. The 
common feeling of hostility to Sparta overpowered the old dis- 
like of Persian influence, and Pharnabazus, at his departure, left 
with them a considerable sum of money to aid them in their 
defence. Pharnabazus returned home, but Conon remained, and 
with him the Persian fleet. With the consent of Pharnabazus, to 
whom he had pointed out that there could be no severer blow to 
Sparta than the restoration of Athens, he set to work to rebuild 
the Long Walls that connected that city with the Piraeus, and the 
very enemies who had danced with joy eleven years before, when 
the former walls were destroyed, volunteered their aid. ' If the 
Spartans had been able to force the lines at the Isthmus, or if 
Conon had not been there to repel any attack by sea, such a 
restoration would have been impossible; but it was not till the 
following year that they ventured to attempt the former of these 
operations. In the meantime a desultory warfare was going on 
in the Corinthian territory, and the farmers were anxious to renew 
the old alliance with Sparta. The government, suspecting this, 
introduced a body of Argives into the city, and with great cruelty 
massacred most of their opponents. After this they formed a 
close alliance with Argos, and removed even the boundary marks 
between the two States. The aristocratic party at Corinth, dis- 
satisfied with this, admitted the Lacedaemonians inside the long 
walls that led from Corinth to Lechaeum. A battle took place 
within these walls, in which the Lacedaemonian force was 
victorious, and Praxitas, their commander, destroyed a great part 
of the wall (392 B.c.). Later the Athenians came to their help, 
and the walls were rebuilt ; but the step was rendered useless by 
Agesilaus taking the field (391). 
Td vopipa St dpxeoGar] In his submission to public discipline, and to 
the commands of the Ephors. 
17, ra py otxot] They were unmolested at home, and had added 
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at 
Corinth to their empire. Xenophon implies that Corinth had 
become a dependency of Argos (/ellen. iv. 4. 6, “Apyos dvr 
Koply6o0v rhv warploa adrots évoudfeoGat). 
atrav] sc. rav ’Apyelwr. 
wa oreva] Hellen, iv. 4. 19, xara Tevéay. Pausanias calls the pass 
wudrny Tevearixhy. 
d&vamerdcas| Having thrown open. 
“Yax(v0ca] The Hyacinthia was a great national festival, celebrated 
every year at Amyclae, by the Amyclaeans and Spartans jointly. 
It was held in honour of the Amyclaean Apollo, and of the hero 
Hyacinthus, on the longest day of the month Hecatombeus, when 
the sun was hottest. On the first and third days sacrifices were 
offered to the dead, accompanied by dirges and funereal laments. 
On the second day, however, the chief day of the feast, there was 
nothing but rejoicing and amusements. There was a horse-race, 
followed by a singing of the paean and of national songs, and by 
a procession, of maidens riding in chariots of wicker-work, 
Sov éré Oy] Another instance of his submission to discipline. 
-- 18, Tlepaty] A fortified town on the peninsula, which juts out between 
| Lechaeum and the Alcyonian gulf, N.E. of Corinth. Opposite it 
was the Boeotian port of Creusis, so that the Boeotians could 
easily cross the gulf to come to the help of Corinth. The penin- 
sula itself is sometimes called by the same name. 
td tro\XGv] Including Iphicrates the Athenian, and his peltasts. 
Finding the place thus strongly defended, Agesilaus returned 
suddenly to Corinth in the hope of surprising it, while the 
defenders were so-few, and the citizens were keeping the 
Isthmian games. The Corinthians, in their alarm, sent for 
| Iphicrates from Peiraeum ; and Agesilaus, learning that these 
| troops had passed, marched back again thither secretly (éo- 
orpéyas), and, attacking the place on two sides, got possession 
og of it (B.C. 390). 
| ds évSwopevns rhs wéAews] sc. Kopiv@ov, ‘as if Corinth was on the 
! point of surrendering, after the morning meal he moved his camp 
| up to the city.’ 
| 19, tpnpov dvAaxfis] The garrison and the people had fled to the 
Heraeum, or sacred enclosure of Hera, near the west end of the 
peninsula. 
20. pera 8 ratra] This was at the end of the same summer, or at the 
beginning of 389. Agesilaus had left Corinth in humiliation. 
When the Amyclaeans went home to keep the Hyacinthia, a mora 


of 600 Lacedaemonian hoplites and a small detachment of cavalry 
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were sent with them as an escort. The hoplites returned, leaving 
the Amyclaeans near Sicyon, and without any suspicion of danger 
to themselves on the way back. But when Iphicrates saw that 
they were unsupported by any cavalry, he sallied out from 
Corinth with his peltasts to waylay them, and was so successful 
in repeated attacks, that all but a very few were slain ; and their 
commander sued for a truce to bury the dead. That a regiment 
of heavy-armed Spartan troops should thus be beaten by a light- 
armed force was a blow to Spartan prestige which was very 
keenly felt, and Agesilaus retired to Sparta, hurrying his march 
to the uttermost, and not halting at any city for fear of insult. 


wpodipov Svtwv] So eager were they for it, that they threatened to 
desert it altogether if the Lacedaemonians did not assist them to 
secure Kalydon, a dependency of theirs in Aetolia, against the 
neighbouring Acarnanians. 

érWenévov] This was in the return march. The Acarnanians 
gathered in their cities, and sent off their cattle and their goods 
to the hill-country far inland. Agesilaus by a forced march sur- 
prised the place where they had been stored. On his return he 
met with constant opposition in the narrow passes of the hill- 
country, which he was able to defeat ; but he could not conquer 
their cities, and gave up a war which was but of little profit. 
Still, as the event proved, it was not fruitless, for the Acarnanians 
sent to Sparta to ask for peace, and agreed to cease from 
hostilities against the Achaeans. The tactics that he pursued in 
this mountain warfare recall the account that Xenophon gives in 
the fourth book of the Amadasis of the march of the Ten 
Thousand through Kurdistan. 


*Apyelovs] The people of Argos Amphilochicum, to the north of 
Aetolia. The words that follow cannot refer to Argos in the 
Peloponnesus, 


21. rq elpfvyg] The (well-known) peace of Antalkidas—or possibly the 
article may only refer back to elpiw7s. 

In the three last years that followed this last named exploit of 

Agesilaus, a change had come over the position of affairs in the 

east. The Athenian fleet under Thrasybulus had become masters 

of the Hellespont, and had re-established the old tolls in favour 

of Athens. The Spartans in their annoyance at this sent out 

Anaxibius to take the place of Derkyllidas, who, they thought, 

might have checked the progress of Thrasybulus. Anaxibius 

failed however, and Antalkidas was sent out (B.c. 388) as Lace- 
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daemonian admiral to Asia to enter into negotiation with Tiribazus 
the Persian satrap. In the following year he went up to the 
Persian Court at Susa, and, aided by Tiribazus’ influence, won 
over the king Artaxerxes to his side. He returned bearing the 
king’s proclamation of the terms of peace, which claimed for 
himself all the cities in Asia and in Cyprus, all other Hellenic 
cities to remain independent, with the exception of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros, restored to Athens. The Spartans were to 
be responsible for the execution of this treaty. The Thebans 
tried to override the independence clause by claiming to take the 
oath on behalf of the Boeotian cities. It was this that Agesilaus 
so strongly opposed, and he appears to have added also a com- 
pulsory clause, restoring those exiles who had been fighting with 
him on the side of the Lacedaemonians against their own people. 


@haclwv] These exiles had been recalled at the bidding of Sparta, 
but on their return the promises that had been made of the resti- 
tution of their property were not kept, and the exiles appealed to 
Sparta. This only aggravated the feeling against them as un- 
patriotic, and they were fined for the act. Agesilaus took up their 
cause, and, refusing all overtures on the way, blockaded the town. 
The people held out for more than a year, but famine at last com- 
pelled them to yield. A new government was imposed on them, 
taken equally from the exiles and from those in the city, anda 
garrison left for six months, to secure the execution of these terms. 
Phlius is in Argolis, south-west of Corinth. 


GAN ody ptAeracp(a ye] Xenophon, fond as he is of praising Agesilaus, 
feels that these harsh measures can hardly be justified—‘ but at 
any rate it follows (ovv) that they were due to his attachment to 
his partisans.’ 

22, rovs ty OfPats] About the year 392. B.c. the Chalkidian city of 
Olynthus became the head of a confederacy of the neighbouring 
Greek towns for mutual defence against the Illyrians. The people 
of Acanthus and Apollonia refused to join this confederacy, and 
on the Olynthians threatening them with war, they sent envoys to 
Sparta to ask for help (B.c. 383). The Spartans voted an army 
of 10,000 men, but, as they could not all be got ready at once, 
Phoebidas, the brother of Eudamidas the general, waited behind 
to collect the rest of the troops, and marched north through 
Boeotia. He halted not far from Thebes, and was met, probably 
by previous arrangement, by the leaders of the Laconian party in 
Thebes, With their aid he treacherously seized the Cadmea, the 
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acropolis of Thebes (382 B.c.). The Spartans censured and dis- 
missed him for the act, but did not remove their garrison from the 
Cadmea. For three years Thebes was a dependency of Sparta. 
Three hundred of the leaders of the patriotic party fled to Athens. 
Among these was Pelopidas, and he opened a secret correspond- 
ence with his friends in Thebes, which ended in a plot for the 
- assassination of the two polemarchs and for the restoration of 
liberty to Thebes. The plot was successful: Epaminondas and 
the other exiles returned. The Lacedaemonian garrison was 
allowed to withdraw, but some of the citizens of the Laconian 
party were put to death. An army was sent out against the city 
from Sparta under king Cleombrotus in the winter, but it did 
nothing. Again in 379 Agesilaus invaded Boeotia with the full 
force of the Spartan confederacy, but after a month spent in 
ravaging the country round Thebes he withdrew to Thespiae, not 
venturing upon an open battle. In the following year he made 
a second expedition, but it was equally indecisive, and indeed its 
only effect was to train the Thebans in military practice and to 
give them confidence in facing the Spartans. An accident in this 
campaign incapacitated him for active service for some time. 


K-vis xepadrds] A range of hills between Thebes and Thespiae. 


2k&Aov] A small town on the river Asopus under Mount Cithaeron. 
The palisade probably extended from the mountain to the river. 


23. tyévovro] The plural marks the number; cp. XEN. Azad. i. 7. 17, 
hoay txvn rod. ° 
fyyoupévov] Under Agesilaus’ leadership. He was laid aside by the 
accident above named, which had become serious from bad 
medical treatment. 
vhs iv Actixrpows cupopis] In the year 371 a peace was made 
between Sparta and Athens and their allies, called the peace 
of Callias, but Agesilaus excluded the Thebans from it be- 
cause they once more claimed the headship of Boeotia. In 
consequence of this Cleombrotus, who was in Phocis with a 
Lacedaemonian army, invaded Boeotia. Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas stirred up the Thebans to a vigorous resistance. A 
battle was fought on the plain of Leuctra three weeks after the 
exclusion of the Thebans from the peace, and the Thebans 
were victors. The battle was made memorable by the intro- 
duction of the manceuvre, so much used in our own day by 
Napoleon, of concentrating his troops on one point of the enemy’s 
line, and carrying one part of the position by sheer weight. This 
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defeat was truly a ‘disaster’ for Sparta. Its prestige was gone, 
and Thebes became for a time supreme. The Peloponnesian 
cities at once threw off their old mistress, and a new Peloponnesian 
confederacy was formed, with Athens for its head. The Arca- 
dians were especially affected by the change. Mantinea had been 
dismantled by the Spartans, and now decided to rebuild its walls. 
The other cities aimed at an Arcadian confederacy, but Tegea 
and Orchomenus opposed it, the former being ruled by an oligarchy 
in the Spartan interest. A good many, however, of the Tegean 
people were keen for the Pan-Arcadian league, and appealed to 
an armed public assembly. The oligarchital party got the better 
of it, till assistance came to the other side from Mantinea, which 
made them the stronger party. The leaders of the Spartan faction 
were obliged to surrender, and being put on their trial were con- 
demned and put to death. The Spartans resolved, in spite of 
their weakness, to make an effort to stay the revolutionary move- 
ment, and Agesilaus went out with a Lacedaemonian force, hoping 
to be joined by a mercenary force from Orchomenus (370 B.C.). 
The latter, however, had been attacked and defeated by the 
Mantineans, and he had to advance alone. He encamped within 
two miles from Mantinea, where his allies from Orchomenus joined 
him, but where he also found the whole Arcadian force united. 
He remained there for three days, being at one time in a somewhat 
critical position, but as the enemy did not leave their walls he fell 
back to Tegea, and then to Sparta. And Xenophon thinks this 
a matter to boast of. 


24, Epaminondas had resolved to support the Arcadian union, and to 
restore the exiled Messenians, and accordingly marched into 
Arcadia late in the autumn of 370, shortly after Agesilaus had 
left it. There he was joined by the Argives and the Eleans, who 
urged him to invade Laconia, backing up their entreaty by an 
invitation from some of the Perioeci. 

tav Sotkwv] The Helots. . 

weptox(Sev] The Perioeci were the -descendants of the original 
Achaean inhabitants of the land, who formed the Spartan heavy- 
armed force. They were politically subject to the Spartans, but: 
personally free. They were distributed into 100 townships, and 
had all the trade and commerce of Laconia in their hands. 

wal raira drelxioroy otcav] And that, though it had no walls. 
The passes leading into the valley of the Eurotas were so easily 
defensible, that Sparta was always an open town. 7 f 
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Strov pév «.7.A.] Wherever the enemy would have had the best of it 
in every way, he refused to lead out his men, but wherever his 
own people were likely to have the advantage, he confidently 
offered battle, thinking that if he went out into the open he would 
be surrounded on all sides, whereas, if he awaited their attack in 
the more confined and rugged ground, he would have every advan- 
tage over them. 

t@ tavr{] Dative of measure. Syntax, 19 5. 


25, Gwexapnoe] Agesilaus’ efforts were successful. Epaminondas’ 
cavalry were repulsed, and he abandoned all further attempt 
on the city, and returned to Arcadia, after devastating the whole 
valley of the Eurotas down to the sea. 

etyvopdsves xpijoGat gauvrp] He behaved with good judgment. Pres, 
infin, relatively to ¢aly. 

Xpynparev $% «.7.A.] And saw that the city must have money, if it 
was to have any allies. 

Kalpds Fv] sc. weriévas. 

dvrl orparnyot] Instead of as a ‘a general. 

26. Autophradates was satrap of Lydia, who, acting upon the king’s in- 
structions, was trying to subdue those who had revolted (about 
366 B.c.). Ariobarzanes was satrap of Phrygia, Cotys of Paphla- 
gonia, Mausolus of Caria. Little is known of the particulars. 

Corn. NEPoS ( Zimotheus, c. 1.) confirms Agesilaus’ help to 
Ariobarzanes; saying of Timotheus, ‘ Ariobarzani simul cum 
Agesilao auxilio profectus est.’ 

Tpétratov Toy trodeplwv] A trophy of victory over enemies. rpérw, 
to rout ; a memorial of the rout of the enemy. 

obkérs Seloas, GAAA tevoOels] Not in his case through fear, but 
through persuasion. 

27. eb werovOévar br’ atbrot] That they had received good services from 
him. ol gev-yovres, they who fled from him. 

TpoTropmiy] Escorting, escort. 

28, tov Alyurrlov Bacida] The Tachos just mentioned. He had 
intended to help the other princes, but their combination had 
been broken by the Persian court. 

29. dv0” dv evepyerfxet] They had applied to a former Egyptian king for . 
help in the naval war, and had received 100 triremes and 600,000 
bushels of corn. 

Yevlepdceav] The same peace of Antalkidas which placed the Greek 
cities in Asia in the Persian power, by its other clause freed 
Messene from its allegiance to Sparta. 
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30, otx dred(S0v] The Egyptians were disgusted when they found that 
the hero whom they had invited was a mean-looking, lame, old 
man, who kept up no apparent dignity. So Agesilaus, instead of 
being commander-in-chief, as had been promised, was only made 
commander of the mercenary troops. 

ot 8(xa orparevépevor] Nectanebis, the cousin of Tachos, had been 
left in charge at home, when the latter, with Agesilaus, started 
on an expedition against the Persians in Phoenicia. He pro- 
claimed himself king, and the rest of the Egyptians also who were 
with him abandoned.Tachos. He applied to Agesilaus, through 
Chabrias the Athenian, for help, but he refused to change till he 
had consulted the government at home: The two rival kings 
applied to the Lacedaemonians, who left the matter in Agesilaus’ 
hands, directing him secretly to do what should appear most 
advantageous for Sparta.—PLUT. Ages. 37. 

Surrotvs] Another competitor for the attacked throne appeared in the 
Mendesian division of Egypt. 

31. d&yopay 8% ofSérepos wapéfer] And so his troops would not only lose 
their pay, but be in danger of starving. 

32. et 88 rep érep@ k.T.A.] But that if he should side with one of the two, 
he at any rate, in return for his help, would naturally be his 
friend ; so having made up his mind which of the two seemed 
more likely to favour the Greeks, he vanquished and subdued the 
Greek-hater, and helped to set the other on the throne. dv 
Erepov, Nectanebis. 

apyds] Idle, for lack of supplies. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. perd wAclorov papripwv] In the company, or in the sight, of very 
many witnesses. For such things require no confirmatory evidence ; 
the mere recalling of them is sufficient to secure their immediate 
acceptance. 

&peri) = Lat. virtus, manly character. 

Se’ hv tatra tmrparre] Which led him habitually to act (tZerfec?) 
thus, and to love all that is noble, and to scout all that is mean 
and degrading. 

2. &s means more than sre. The proof or the measure of his piety is 
seen in the trust reposed in him by his enemies. 

viv éavtdv pilav] Their friendship among themselves. 
ot pév dxvovv] There seems to be something missing here. Schneider 
inserts cuvriOéuevor aANHAOLS TA TOAAG pev Skvovy. still the words 
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make sense. For they shrank in the one case from a personal 
meeting (fearing, that is, that they might be made prisoners or 
hostages, as the Greek officers with Cyrus were by Tissaphernes), 
but they fearlessly put themselves in the hands of Agesilaus. 

3. yhpar brparre] Was negotiating a marriage with. 

tiv 8 atrod] By Agesilaus’ advice, she was married to the Cotys of 

sect. 4, who is in the Helen, (iv. 1. 3) called Otys. 

4, Setdv wéprovre] Though he sent him a pledge of friendship. Cp. 
Anab. ii. 4. 1, Seftdhs rapa Baoittéws Pépovres.. Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8, 
Dextras, concordiae insignia, exercitus nomine ferre. 


wedTodpdpovs = TeATacTds. 


5, xal PapvdBafos] The story is told in Ae/len. iv. 1. 29 foll. After 
Agesilaus had overrun Pharnabazus’ territory and his residences 
(see ch. I.) a man of Cyzicus, named Apollophanes, brought them 
together, and after a conference they parted as friends. 


87] In particular. | 
elval re kal Svra éyvao0at] To be, and to be recognised as being. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1, oréperbar] Being kept out of his own, 

évexddeorev] Laid a claim, made it the ground of a claim at law. 

dtroorepety| Technically used of keeping back from a man what you 
hold in trust for him. ‘When a man finds pleasure in giving away 
what is his own to benefit others, how could he at the same time 
bring himself to defraud others, with infamy for his only reward? 
if he were ruled by lust of gold, it were a far easier plan to keep 
-what he had, than to take what does not belong to him,’ 

éd’ @ xaxdSofos elvar=ita ut infamis esset. Syntax, 49, a. 


2. dv otk elo Slkar] For which no action can lie. This keeps up the 
allusion to the legal sense of amocrepety, for which a man could be 
sued in the law-courts, as Demosthenes sued his guardian Aphobus. 

Kodve] sc. drocrepety. 

Td pi) woAd pelLouvs «.7.A.] That a man who had greater resources 
should not repay the favours done to him with considerable interest ; 
Ait. should not repay much greater favours. 

3. tas dcderopévas] What was due as a debt of personal gratitude to him- 
self. The general expression is attracted into the gender of ydpuras. 

éyxparelas xpynpdrov] Of self-control in the matter of money. The 
expression is closely condensed. The fact that he was able to get 
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money from others proves that he must have been very liberal, 
and that they must have been making a return for previous gifts 
from him. 


4, el ydp érédea] For if he had been in the habit of selling. 
wapaxarabfKkny}] To guard a kindness, as a deposit, to be returned 
when required. The word is used of a deposit in a bank, of which 
an account has to be rendered. It is one of the things to which 
the word arogrepeiy applies. 


5. ovv te yewvaly pecoverretv] To preserve his honour, though at some 
sacrifice ; /#t. to lose with honour. , 


tolyuv] In proof of it. 


6. T.Wpatorov] The man who was sent down to put Tissaphernes out 
of the way. He called on Agesilaus, promising him large sums 
(xpjuara ddovs, PLUTARCH, Ages. 10) to quit Asia Minor, since 
his great foe Tissaphernes was dead. When Agesilaus replied 
that he must wait for instructions from home, he got him to cross 

over into Pharnabazus’ satrapy, and gave him thirty talents for 
his commissariat -(HeU/. iii. 4. 26. There is no mention there of 
any personal bribe to Agesilaus). 


CHAPTER V. 


1, olrov 8’ drip xatpdv «.7.A.] And of excessive eating or too long con- 

tinued idleness. - 

otx 82ws] So far from using both, he sent them about, and did not 
leave himself either share. o’x 8rws is a condensed expression 
with ép@ omitted, like the Latin on dicam, ne dicam. 

wAnopovis évexa] For his own satisfaction. 

Saag Exor] That he might have the means of honouring therewith any 
one that he would. 


2. &pxopévep dard mrpattov] Regulated by business. 
tév cuvéyvTwyv davrorérny] Meaner than his suite had. The construc- 
tion is the same as the Latin. 

8. rdS€] The neut. accusative is often used as an accusative of the con- 
tents of the verb (Sy#fax 13) where the expression is general, 
though in a particular reference another case is used, as here the 
genitive. 

mapa Tots dAXovs] In excess of the rest. 


mwpooletro] As we say—did not affect ease. 
81 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1. ty wéAe] In the interests of his country. 


2. ob d6By rpefdpevos] Not routing them by mere fear, #.¢. by supe- 

riority of numbers, or overwhelming force. 

avrirtrp waxy] Fair, equally matched, fight. For a victory of this | 
kind he could erect a trophy; the former was merely gaining a : 
chance victory (vl«ns éruxev). | 

pynpeta] In the trophies erected, and in the fruits of his victory; 
oneta, in the honourable scars which he himself had won, which 
spoke to men’s eyes (ép@vras) more plainly than any narrative of | 
his exploits (axovovras). 

3. tpdémwata piv] And yet not merely his actual victories, but all his ( 
campaigns may be counted as his trophies. Many a bloodless 
victory he gained by the enemy’s unwillingness to face him. | 

kal éy rots dyaor 62] Just as in the public games. | 
dxovirl] Without raising the dust, without competition ; as we should | 
say, ‘he who walks over the course receives the prize.’ | 


4. [airy wovetv 8 Bobdotro] It is evident that some words have dropt 

out after recPduevos. I have supplied the words in brackets from a | 
passage in Plutarch which appears to refer to this passage, (Ages. 
iv.) 8 5é gnow 6 Revoday, Sr. wdvra ry warpld: wecOduevos toxve 
wrelorov, Gore woety 8 Bovdorro, Tovovrdy éore. 

a&mrpodaclorovs] Hearty, never making excuses to shirk duty. ! 

was Gv «.7.A.] The two elements of success for an army are good 
discipline, which respect for their leader enforces, and the hearty 
confidence which affection for him inspires. 


5. Wéyaw] Depreciate. 
Tovs yap ouppdxovs] The subject to r\dov &xew, the whole clause 
being the object to éunxavaro. 
AA8ov] Poetic form of \avOdyw,—doing things unobserved. 
6. ASndos yryvdpevos] Keeping secret, not betraying. 
va piv taptdv] Passing some by, z.¢. boldly leaving them in his rear: 
srepBalywy, passing over them; of mountain passes or barriers of 


that kind; xAérrwy, occupying by stealth, as Xenophon did the 
pass of the Kiretschli Dagh, Anadasés, iv. 6. 11. 


7. t€ely trots rrodqalors] It was in the enemy’s power. 
76 TE drpepés] The re is a difficulty. It seems better to adopt 
2 
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Weiske’s suggestion—ré re arpeues xal 7d avéxdnxrov. Thinking 
that in such a case calmness and freedom from panic causes least 
confusion, and least blundering, and least liability to secret attack. 
' 8. Odporos kal Adpny éverrole.] Inspired them with boldness and vigour. 
do-re «.7.4.] And so his enemies could not despise him, his country- 
men could not inflict any penalties upon him. 
Steré\ecey] sc. dv. He continued to be. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. ad’ &y pav &kacrov] If one were to write every single detail, it would 
be a tedious task. 


els robro cuvrelve.] Has this for its ultimate aim, /¢. converges to 
this end. 
of wévev tdlero}] Did not shirk any labour. 
. @@pa] He was lame, but never alleged that as a reason for evading 
duty. 


2. Suvaréraros Sv «.7.A.] Though he was the most powerful man in 
the state, he was conspicuously the most submissive to law. 
tis 8’ Gv «7.4.] ‘Or who would have attempted any revolution, 
from the idea that his position was below his merits, when he saw 
that even his king was content to submit to a legal superior?’ The 
ephors at Sparta were able in many cases to control the king. 
wpooedépero] He bore himself as a father to his children, 

3. HowWopeiro] Used to chide them, take them to task. 

maploraro] Used to stand by them. 

{nplav S& riGels] Putting it to the account of loss. 

Srav of "EdAnves codpovaow] ‘When the Greeks are in their 
senses,’ and cast aside their long-continued dissensions. The 
graphic sequence implies that such a thing is possible. 

4, % wédw otk dAovra aipetv] Either unwilling to capture a town when 
he thinks he shall have to give it up to pillage, or thinking a 
victory in a war with Greeks to be a dire calamity. 

5. ty dv Koplvp paxy] See Note on Chapter ii. § 1. 

6. évSiSotro] Was ready to surrender. See Chapter ii. 18. 

owdpovifery] To bring to reason. 

épav xpi «.7.A.] We must consider whether we shall not be depriving 
ourselves of all means of overcoming the foreigner. 


~ 


7. 
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6 wéAat] sc. Ilépons, understood from pucorépons, Xerxes; 6 vir», 


Artaxerxes II. 
AaBdvras] When they have received his presents. 
epfvnv] The peace of Antalkidas. See Note on Chapter ii. § 21. 


py dwdAnrat] The contingency, as dependent upon their first revolt- 


ing, is more remote than that of the revolt : hence the subjunctive. 
kaka Exwv] Being occupied with troubles of his own. 
d&érXevorev] When he went to Egypt. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
vd eSxapt] His urbanity. 


@ ye] Strictly dependent on drapxovons, but may be taken also 


with eléev dy, ‘in whom.’ 


trav dQwv] Objective genitive, after the transitive idea of Qepazev- 


TeKdv. 
cal #7) {ntSv] Even without looking for it. 


t 


- ph] Because rAnoid few is consecutive. To consort,with him, seek his 
presence, not only for the sake of getting something out of him, 


but to add pleasure to their daily life. 
olos peyaAnyopety] Given to boasting. 


émoxvetoGar] Their self-commendation was a pledge that their 


actions should not belie it. 
peyadoyveapoctbyy] Loftiness of sentiment, high principle. 
KoAdéa] Elsewhere called Ka\Nas. 
tS(q pév] To him in his personal capacity. 


re nal atrds] The 87, like our ‘he said,’ reminds us that it is a 


quotation. 
ava kpdros] To the utmost of his power. 
xpos] In comparison with. 
tobrp K.t.A.] That he should be more proud. 


vhs wpovolas] Gen. after éxeivo. That feature of foresight in him: 


that quality of his foresight. 
Eeva0Avar adr] To enter into the tie of a guest-friend with him. 
€@eAfjoras is consecutive. He was not induced to consent. 


- xefyo] That other point, explained by what follows. 


dvrecxevicaro] Furnished in contrast (to the Persian king). 


a $$ neem cc. ee 
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7. ras Ovpas] Here, of the actual door. The Lacedaemonians ascribed the 
origin of their monarchy to Aristodemus himseff, not to his sons.— 
HEROD. vi. 52. 

Wolvate] Cf. v. 1. 

m®oXuriKod xavd8pov] Public conveyance. The xdvafpov was appar- 
ently a carriage made of wicker-work. In Homer it is called 
melpws., 

els "Apiéxdtas] To celebrate the Hyacinthia. 


8. rats mpood8ots] His income. 
caddy pey wt.A.] Translate: If it is thought a noble thing to win 
positions that are impregnable by an enemy, I, for my part, think 
it a far nobler thing to make one’s soul impregnable by any force 
of bribery, or pleasure, or fear. . 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. tdév tpdwov drerthcaro] Made his manner of living a contrast to the 
haughty pomp of the Persian king. 

To oravies dpacbar éoepvivero] Piqued himself on being rarely 
seen ; or, possibly, won for himself awe by rarely showing himself. 
The former rendering makes the best contrast to 7yyd\Xero. 

aloypouvpy(qa] Men ‘love darkness better than light, because their 
deeds are evil.’ 

tux dvras dy Séowwro] With their requests granted. 

3. etrabelav] Comfort. 

pacrevovres] Seeking out—a poetical word. 

boa mpayparebovrat] How many devices they invent. 

"Gv Td wapdv] All that came to hand. 

4, & péoats tais ebhpoctvats] In the midst of his delights; they were 
on the spot, because he could take contentedly just what came to 
hand, 

tov 8 BapBapov] After a common Greek idiom, the word, which 
belongs to the subordinate clause, becomes the object of the prin- 
cipal, as ofd ce, ris el, I know who thou art. 


5. ty tév Ceqv KatacKety] ‘The gods’ arrangement’ of the seasons, as 
appears from what follows, and from PLUT. Ages. 14, dowep pdvos 
del xpfo Oar rats tard Oeov Kexpapyévats Gpars wepuKws. 


6. 


7. 


1. 


3. 


4, 
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dwBeifar vexdons abrfiis] And showed by her victory. 
vd Opéupa roGro] As opposed to the war-horse. If women could train 
them for the race, it was merely a sign of wealth. 


mpos Td yevvatov| Nobly, by the standard of nobleness. 


KextyTo] A recognised form of the opt. of xéxrnuac; cf. SopH. Phil. 
119. . 

vucgn evepyerav] Surpass every one in his good deeds to his country. 

vucnddpos dyoviopatev] As compared with victors in the races. 

évopacréraros] This was the chief reward of the conquerors in 
the games: it won for them great consideration at home. 


CHAPTER X. 


vatra yap] sc. éorly. For this is not a case like that of a man finding 
a chance treasure, which makes him richer, but not necessarily a 
better manager; nor like that of a commander who gains an 
advantage over an enemy smitten by some epidemic, who may 
claim the credit of good fortune, but not that of improved general- 
ship ; on the contrary (de), the man who shows the most endurance 
where toil is required, and the most valour in a struggle of bravery, 
and the most judgment where counsel is needed, he, methinks, may 
fairly be called a perfect man. 

caddy efpnpa] A good find, a godsend. 

ora6u7)] A standard and rule to measure brave deeds. 

Slkavov] sc. papovmevos. So owdpova. 

yap] He was éyxparys, for, etc. 

mpds is used in slightly different senses: up to the enemy, #¢. against 
them ; up to a perfect ideal, z.¢, to a goal. 

GANG pi} «.7.A.] But let not any one think that because he is praised 
now that he is dead, therefore this is a mere funeral elegy, but 
rather that it is a eulogy. The former would merely recount 
the virtues of the deceased without any reference to the survivors. 

dpatos] (from &pa) Timely, ripe, in good old age. 

épacGelg Tod ediAers yevéoOat] Having set his affection on winning 
distinction. 

7d phkorov] The longest span allowed to human life. 

dvap.dprnros] The commentators are much exercised by this expres- 
sion. Xenophon in his /e/enica criticises Agesilaus’ mistakes 
but here, holding him up as an example for imitation, he naturally 
dwells upon the general perfection rather than the individual flaws. 
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XI. 1-8] AGESILAUS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1, &s dv] That so. The dy implies that ‘in that case’ the desired result 
will follow. 
ixeras 8% «.7.X.] And he would use no force even to foes when they 
had taken sanctuary. 
Goyov] It is the inconsistency between the two (uév . . . 6¢) which is 
unreasonable. ‘Translate, whilst you call... to think. | 


2. opvav] Saying over and over again. Lat. decantare. 
ovx dvOpérev trepeppdver] He did not look down upon other men 
(as if it were by his own superiority that he had succeeded), but 
gave thanks to the gods. 


Oappev «.r.A.] He offered more sacrifices (as thank-offerings) in time 
of success than vows in time of fear. 


3. aloxpoxepSets}] Greedy of base gain. 
4, Eoprctvy] To associate with ; xpicfa, to make friends of. 
mwep\ dv A€you] The character of those about whom they were 
speaking. 
cody] Good policy. His idea was that if a man plainly mistrusted 
him, it was quite fair to take him in. 

5, ératvodpevos St «.7.A.] He delighted in the praise of those who are 
willing to find fault with what is unlovely, and never showed dislike 
for any one who spoke out his mind—but reserved people he watched 
against, as he would an ambuscade. 

Tots ye piv StaBddovs] 
‘Who steals my purse steals trash;... 
But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.’— Othello, Act. iii. Se. 3, 1. 157. 


6, od pqSvovpylav] Not facility (which implies recklessness), but noble- 
ness and high principle. 


7, eixdva orhoacbat] To let any statue of himself be erected (note the 
middle). PLUTARCH, Ages. 2, ris 5¢ popPijs elxéva ovdx Exouev. He 
goes on to say that he was a little man, with no commanding 
aspect. 


8, to piv Stale] Thinking that while it might be sufficient for a just 
man to let his neighbour’s goods alone, the liberal man was bound 


to help him from what he had himself. 
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Tous piv xalés Lavras] Cp. SoPH. Oecd. Tyr. 1528 :— 
Gore Ovyrov bvr’ éxelyny Thy rerevralay licty 
hyyépay émicxowodvra pyddv’ dvBlvew wrply dy 
téppa Tou Blouv wepdon pndev ddyevdv raddyv. 
—8. js otx dferdve. ra tia] Of which he did not work out the details. 
He did not care for any reputation which he had not properly won. 
per’ esBovdlas] With soberness, rather than with rashness. 
10. xal rd eyapt] And his urbanity he did not show in jests and jokes, 
but in the whole character of his life. 
vy pav dpol 7d cdpa havdrdrynti] At the poverty—or the meanness— 
of his own appearance : 2.¢. his dress and surroundings were poor 
and mean. 


11, Baptraros piv x.r.A.] He was a formidable opponent, but always 


used his victory leniently. 
ebraparacrératos] Easily influenced. 
d&pavpoty «.7r.A.] He made it his business to impair ‘the interests of 
his enemy. dpaupdw, Lit. to blind, obscure. 
12. dmpopdorcrov] Ready. (4, wpodaclgoua, making no excuses.) 
pera Oeots] Next to the gods. 


18. rdv &ya0Sv dvSpdv] In brave men. , 
peyadnv—Sdfav] As éguiduevos generally takes the genitive, and there 
are lacunae in the MSS., it would be better to read with Breiten- 
bach, ov« dmretre peyd\wv kal xahOv édiduevos, ws 7d odpa x.7.X. 
He never gave up the pursuit of high and noble things as long 
as his physical constitution was equal to the strain of his mental 


vigour. 
14. +d phxrrov] At his most advanced age. 
orépart] The river’s mouth is the river’s end. Man’s life is com- 
pared to a river. We imply the same figure when we speak of 
the ocean of eternity. 

15. peyarelws dpeddv] By the treasure he was bringing when he died. 
Cp. ii, 31. Nectanebis had given him 230 talents for the expenses 
of the war in Greece. —PLUTARCH, Ages. 40. 

16, es riv atdcov olknow Karnydyero] He returned (xardyeo@az, to put 
into port) to his last home. The expression seems to have been 
an Egyptian one. His body was embalmed in wax and brought 
home for burial, CORN. NEPOS, Ages. c. 8, and PLUTARCH, Ages. 40. 
He died at the age of more than eighty, on the coast of Africa, at- 
a place called Menelaus’ Haven. 






AGESILA US. 


The picture that Xenophon gives in this memoir must be accepted with 
some reservation. He is biassed here, as in the He/lenica, by his admira- 
tion for the Lacedaemonian system, as well as by strong personal friendship 
for their king, with whom, as we have seen, he served in one at least of 
his Grecian campaigns. There is much to admire in Agesilaus’ character. 
He was a brave soldier, and an able commander ; one who by his strong - 
will and personal tact was able to maintain an influence over those with 
whom he was brought in contact, and that too in spite of his insignificant 
appearance, heightened by personal deformity. He had all the good 
qualities of the Spartan—courage, endurance, simple unluxurious habits. 
He was true to his word, inaccessible to bribes, winning and hearty in 
manner,—virtues which were not Spartan. He was ambitious, but rather 
as king of Sparta than as an individual. But on the other hand he was 


‘not a statesman. He let himself be carried away by prejudices, and by 


likes and dislikes, which the true statesman keeps under control. The 
time of his Asiatic campaigns is the magt satisfactory part of his career. A 
genuine dislike to Persian government and a genuine Greek patriotism 
were its inspiring motives. But even here he could not rise above the 
Spartan model, and where the Persian government was abolished, he 
would set up in its place the harmosts of Sparta, who seldom failed ina 
few years to make themselves as much hated as the Persian governors had 
been. When he returned to Europe, the hatred of Persia was succeeded 
by a still bitterer hatred of Thebes. Plutarch implies that the treacherous 
seizure of the Cadmea by Phoebidas was of his designing. At any rate, 
when it had succeeded, he was foremost in persuading the Lacedaemonians 
to keep what they had thus won, and in endeavouring to screen Phoebidas 
from punishment. So far was the old feeling forgotten during this period, 
that he did not hesitate to sacrifice the Asiatic Greeks, and to make 
Persia the ally of Sparta in order to secure her empire in Greece. Till 
the return of the exiles to Thebes, Sparta regained her power, but her 
absoluteness and injustice paved the way for her speedy fall. In the 
days of her depression, which followed the battle of Leuctra, he stands 
out again as an energetic and yet cautious leader. Later, when obliged 
to seek help from abroad, he did good service once more against the 
Persians, and by establishing Nectanebis as king of Egypt, he freed it for 
the time being from the Persian sway. 


B.C. 
440? Agesilaus born. He died about 360 B.c., and is said to have then 


404. 
401. 


399- 


396. 


395- 


394- 


393- 


392. 


391. 


390. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


(Chiefly from GROTE, History of Greece.) 


- 


been above eighty years of age. 

Athens taken by the Lacedaemonians under Lysander. 

Expedition of Cyrus the younger. The Greek mercenaries that 
accompanied him returned in the following year. 

Derkyllidas sent out in command of the Lacedaemonian forces to 
assist the Greek cities in Asia against Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus. Agesilaus made king of Sparta. 

Agesilaus supersedes Derkyllidas. His first campaign in Asia. 
Winters at Ephesus. . 

Second campaign in Asia. He defeats Tissaphernes (battle of 
Sardis), whe is superseded and put to death by Tithraustes. The 
latter stirs up the Greek States in Europe to make war upon 
Lacedaemon. 

Agesilaus is recalled. Battles of Corinth and of Coronea. Defeat of 
the Spartans by sea at Cnidus. 

Conon restores the Long Walls of Athens and the fortifications of the 
Peiraeus. 

The Lacedaemonians pull down the Long Walls between Corinth 
and Lechaeum. 

The Athenians restore these walls, which are retaken, and Lechaeum 
captured by Agesilaus. . 

Agesilaus captures Peiraeum. The Spartan mora cut to pieces by 
Iphicrates and his peltastes. 


390-389. Expedition against Acarnania, 


387. 
386. 
385. 


Peace of Antalkidas. 

The Spartans restore Plataea. 

The Lacedaemonians under Agesipolis destroy Mantinea. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


B.C. 

383. Sparta declares war upon Olynthus. 

382. Phoebidas seizes the Cadmea, and sets up a Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment in Thebes. Agesilaus defends him when impeached for 
the act. 

380. Agesilaus subdues Phlius. 

379. Pelopidas and his companions retake the Cadmea and drive out all 
the Lacedaemonians from Boeotia. 

378. Agesilaus marches against Thebes with the full force of the con- 
federacy, but retires after devastating the land. 

srt second expedition of Agesilaus into Boeotia. 

371° Peace of Callias, from which Thebes is excluded because it will not 
acknowledge the independence of the Boeotian towns. Hence a 
war arises between the Lacedaemonians and the Thebans, in 
which the latter obtain a decisive victory under Epaminondas 
at Leuctra. 

370. Mantinea restored. Agesilaus marches against it. The Arcadians 
apply to Thebes for help, and Epaminondas invades the Pelopon- 
nesus and founds Megalopolis and Messene. Vigilant defence 
of Laconia by Agesilaus. 

362. Night march of Epaminondas to surprise Sparta. Agesilaus, who 
had been sent from Sparta to join the forces gathered against the 
Thebans at Mantinea, by his prompt return saves the city. After 
this was fought the battle of Mantinea, in which Epaminondas 
was killed. 

362-361. Revolt of Persian satraps in Asia Minor. Tachos, king of 
Egypt, joins it. Agesilaus goes to Egypt as commander. 

360? Death of Agesilaus. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Acarnania, Agesilaus’ campaign in, 
ii. 20. 
Achaei, in possession of Calydon, 


ii. 20. 
Achaean Mountains (Phthiotis), 


ii, 5. 

Aenines, a Thessalian tribe on the 
northern slope of Mount Oe¢eta, 
ii. 6. 

Aeolia, a tract of land along the. 
Aegean from the Troad to the 
river Hermus, i. 14. 

Agesilaus, son of Archidamus, i, 5, 
and passim. 

Agis, son of Archidamus, and half- 
brother of Agesilaus, i. 5. 

Amyclae, a town of Laconia, on 
the right bank of the Eurotas and 
two and a half miles south of 
Sparta, where the Hyacinthian 
festival was held, li. 7, viii. 7. 

Antalkidas, the agent in a peace 
between Sparta and Persia, called 
by his name (B.C. 387), ii. 4. 193 
vii. 7. 

Arcadia, the central district of 
the Peloponnesus. 

Archidamus, father of Agis and 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, 469- 

- 427 B.C., 1. 5. 

Argos, an old city in Argolis, on 
the east of Peloponnesus. 

Ariobarzanes, Satrap of Phrygia, 
ii. 26. 

Aristodémus, one of the Hera- 
clidae, father of Eurysthenes and 


Prgcles, and founder of the royal 
house of Sparta, viii. 7. 

Artémis, the goddess of the Ephe- 
sians, a representation of the fruit- 
fulness of nature, and so quite 
distinct from the Greek goddess 
of the same name, v. 27. 

Assus, a town of Mysia, on the 
bay of Adramyttium (Acts xx. 
13), ii. 26, 

Autophradates, Satrap of Lydia, 
ii. 26. 


Boeotia, a district of northern 
Greece, between Attica and the 
Opuntian mountains (south and 
north) and between Helicon and 
Parnassus and the Euboic Sea 
(west and east). 


Calleas, a Lacedaemonian, viii. 3. 

Caria, the south-west corner of 
Asia Minor, 1. 14. 

Cephisus, a river of Boeotia, that 
rises in Phocis, and, fed by 
numerous streams, falls into Lake 
Copais. Thence it passes by a 
subterranean outlet of four miles 
to Larymna, and thence in one 
and a half miles to the sea, ii. 9. 

Corinth, on the isthmus that joins 
the Peloponnesus to the main- 
land, the scene of a war between 
Sparta and the Theban confede- 
ration, li. 17. 

Coronéa, a town in Boeotia,-ona 














GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


hill at the entrance of one of the 
valleys leading up to Mt. Helicon. 
The plain below was the scene of 
a battle between the Athenians 
and Boeotians in 447 B.C., of the 
battle between Thebes and the 
Spartans under esilaus, 394 
B.C., and of one of the engage- 
ments of the Sacred War under 
Philip of Macedon, ii. 9. 

Cotys, Satrap of Paphlagonia, ii. 
26. 


Crannon, a town of Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, not far from Larissa, 


ii. 2. 

Creusis, the harbour of Thespiae, 
at the east end of the Corinthian 
gulf, ii. 8, 

Cynisca, a sister of Agesilaus, ix. 6. 

Cynoscephalae (the Dog’s heads), 
a mountain ridge between Thebes 
and Thespiae, 1. 22. 

Cyrei (Kupeto:), the Greek soldiers 
who had accompanied Cyrus the 
younger, and after their return 
had remained with their officers 
as condottierl, ii, II. 


Delphi, a small town of Phocis, on 
the south slope of Mount Par- 
nassus, the seat of the oracle of 


Apollo, i. 34. 


Elis, the western district of Pelo- 
ponnesus north of Messenia. 

Ephesus, the chief of Ionian cities 
on the coast of Asia Minor, south 
of the Cayster river. 


Helicon, a range of mountains in 
Boeotia between the lake Copais 
and the Corinthian gulf. 

Helots, the serf class of Laconia. 
They cultivated the lands of the 
Spartan citizens, paying a large 
percentage of the produce as a 
rent. They had no political 
privileges, and went out as light- 
armed troops with their masters, 
li. 24. 


Herippidas, a captain of mercenary 
troops who served with Agesilaus, 
ii, IO. 

Hyacinthia, a festival held at 
Amyclae by the Spartans and 
Amyclaeans jointly. See note 
on il, 17. 


an important town in 
Thessaly, on the Peneus, ii. 2. 
Lechaeum, the port of Corinth on 
the Corinthian gulf, as Cenchreae 
was on the Saronic gulf, ii. 17. 
Leotychides, the reputed son of 
Agis, who, being a minor, was 
rejected as king, owing to sus- 
picions of his legitimacy, i. 5. 
Leuctra, a small town of Boeotia, 
on the road from Plataea to Thes- 
piae, the scene of the battle that 
transferred the supremacy from 
Sparta to Thebes (371 B.C.), ii. 24. 
Liécri, the inhabitants of two dis- 
tricts in continental Greece. 
Those who dwelt on the east 
coast opposite Euboea from Ther- 
mopylae to the frontiers of Boeo- 
tia were called Locri Opuntii, 
and those who dwelt in Western 
Locris, along the north side of 
the Corinthian gulf, between 
Aetolia and Phocis, were known 
as Locri Ozolae, ii, 6. 24. 


Maeander, a river that formed 
the boundary between Lydia and 
Caria, i. 15. 

Mausilus, Satrap of Caria, ii. 26. 

Messéné, the capital of Messenia, 
founded by Epaminondas in 369 
B.C., after the battle of Leuctra, 
to be a counterpoise to Sparta, 
ii.29. It lay at the foot of Mount 
Ithomé, which was its acropolis. 


Narthacius, | town in Thessaly, 
Narthacium, | south-west of Phar- 


{ mountain and a 


salus, li. 4. 5. 
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Nectanébis, a king of Egypt, who 
supplanted Tachos, and threw off 
the Persian yoke (361 B.c.). He 
was the last native sovereign that 


reigned over Egypt, ii. 30. 


Orchoméaus, an ancient and power- 
ful city in Boeotia, on the Cephi- 
sus, north-west of lake Copais ; 
taken and destroyed by the The- 
bans, 367 B.C. 


Pactdlus, a river of Lydia, that 
flowed past Sardis. It was 
famed for its golden sands, which 
were a great source of wealth. 

Pharnabazus, son of Pharnaces, 
was satrap of the Persian pro- 
vinces near the Hellespont. In 
B.C. 411 and after, he helped the 
Spartans against the Athenians 
in the Peloponnesian war; but 
when, later, Derkyllidas and 
Agesilaus went over to deliver 
the Asiatic Greeks from the Per- 
sian yoke, he sought the help of 
Conon, the Athenian admiral, 
against the Lacedaemonians, i. 
23; ili, 5. 

Pharsalus, a town in the southern 
half of Thessaly, at the foot of 
Mount Narthacius, famous later 
as the scene of the battle between 
Caesar and Pompey, 48 B.C. 

Phlius, the chief town of a small 
mountainous district between 
Sicyon and Argolis in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 21. 

Peiraeum, a strong fortress of the 
quadrangular peninsula, which 
runs out into the Corinthian gulf, 
north of the isthmus. It was 
fortified as a protection against 
the Megarians and the Athenians, 


To the east of Peiraeum was the 
fortress of Oenoe, and at the west 
extremity of the peninsula was 
that of Heraeum, in. 18. 
Polycharmus, a Pharsalian officer, 


iL 4. 

Pras, a town of Thessaly on the 
north-east slope of Mount Nar- 
thacius, li. 5. 


Sardes, the chief town of Lydia, 
and afterwards the seat of a 
Persian satrap, at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus. 

ScOlus, a small town in Boeotia, 
on the north slope of Cithaeron, 
ii, 23. 

Scotussa, an ancient town of 
Thessaly, in the district Pelas- 
giotis, near the sources of the 
river Onchestus, ii. I. 

Sestus, a town in Thrace, on the 
narrowest part of the Hellespont. 
It remained faithful to Sparta 
when the other States revolted, 
ii, 25. 

Tachos, an Egyptian king, who 
threw off his allegiance to Persia. 
He was helped ‘by Agesilaus, but 
so offended him as to lose his 
support, and had to give way to 
his nephew Nectanebis, ii. 27, 


28. 

Tégéa, one of the chief towns of 
Arcadia. 

Tissaphernes, a Persian satrap, 
the rival of the younger Cyrus, 
who succeeded to his satrapy 
after his death, i. 10, II. 

Tithraustes, Tissaphernes’ execu- 
tioner and successor, i. 35; iv. 6. 


Xenophon, present at the battle of 
Coronea, il. 9. 
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IIl.—GREEK WORDS. 


dyopay wrapéxev, rapackevdfewy, 
i. 14. 

aloxpoKxepSijs, ii. 3. 

Gxoviri, vi. 3. 
pavpdo, xi. 12. 

ava Kpatos, vii. 3. 

dvappirdyos, ii. 12. 

é , li, 3. 

evrempota, i. 18. 


Sika. dd’ ABns, ra, i. 31. 
Beha repre, ili, 4. 
Sdékusos, 1. 24. 


éyxaddo, iv. 1. - 

&€eXlorore, ii. 11. 

érlxrnros, i. 36. 
pla, i, 29. 
apts, xi. II. 


Kavapov, viii. 7. 
Karayoucs, xi. 16, 


pacredeo, i. 24. 
peyadoyvopocivn, viii. 3. 
perovenrety, iv. 5. 

pvnpeta and onpeta, vi. 2. 
popa, ii. 6. 


NeoSapédes, i. 7. 


wapaxatabhkn, iv. 4. 
wed TODS POs, a 3- 
weplouKot, ii. 24. 
TAGYLOS, ii. 3. 

wha li. 2. 
théOpov, ii. 10. 
wpatra, iii. 13. 
Tpotroparn), ii. 27. 
tpooKkuvée, i. 34. 


PaSvoupyla, xi. 6. 


oxureds, i. 26. 
ordpa, xi. 15. 
cuvtelve, vii. I. 


Tpotratoy, li. 26. 
tupawvls and BactAala, i. 3. 


“Yaxlv@sa, ii. 17. 
bpvéw, xi. 2. 
ipnyeto Gar, i. 19. 


Uerapla, ii. 21. 
daionta ii. 8. 


karadtyo, i. 23. Upe, ii, 14, 
, vi. 5. 
‘Kpavyh, ii. 12. apatos, x. 3. 
III.—GRAMMATICAL. 


ACCUSATIVE of kindred meaning 
(Syntax, § 13), udxny wdxerda, 
v. 5. Td vdupa dpyecOa, ii. 16; 
with pronouns, i. 22, 363 ii. 23; 
V. 3; Vi. 3, 63 Vili. 7; x. I. 


Accusative, of road over which (ex- 
tent), Thy Aourhy eropedOn, ii. 5. 
Thy cuvtopwrarny tryhooro, i. 28. 

Accusative absolute, rapédy, ég6y, i. 
30; ii. 12, 05 


INDICES. 





Accusative in principal clause for 
construction in subordinate, ix. 4. 
Tov BdpBapov éwpa ouvedkvoréov 
a’r@, for éwpa TY BapBdpy x.7.r. 

Adjective follo the noun with- 
out repetition o the article, ras 
wonets HAAnvldas, i. To. 

Aorist and Imperfect, i. 16, 31, 323 
ii, 33 iv. 4. 

Aorist with 4» (incomplete, con- 
ditional, Syntax, 54 6), i. 26; 


viii. 

Aorist infin after verbs of hoping, 
etc., i. 103 Vil. 

Aorist participle in modal sense, 
ii. 30. 

Apposition to sentence, i. 36. 

Article with noun, and not with 
adjective (predicative use, Syntax, 
5 4), pardpe re wpoodnwy, i. 13. 
dévaoy Thy Tpodyhy, 1. 20. 

Article with numerals, i. 31, 34; 
ii. 28. 

Article omitted, i. 103 ii. 53 i. 34. 
See Notes. 

Attraction of the Relative, wpds @, 
i, 11; ov @, il. 53 a0 ay, ii, 
29; wept dy, xi. 4; Fws EXOoey 
obs wéuperev ayyé\ous, i. 10. 

Attraction of complement to the 
Infinitive (Syntax, § 9), ii. 16; 
iv. 6; villi. 23 ix. 13 X. 45 Xi. 
11; (Syntax, § 18) i. 30. 

Attraction of gender, iv. 3, ras 
airg xdpiras dpedouévas. 

Dative of manner, i. 13; ethical, i. 
28; ii. 9 (oxaroe Roav airg rod 
ebwrbuov) ; without ody (r@ wap- 
wr\nOet ordbdqg), ii. 1. 

Dative absolute (so-called : better 
modal dative), i. 2. Tots wpoyé- 
vous dvouatouevors. 

Forms, lrweis, Accus, plur, ii, 1 33 
KEKT]TO, ix. 75 éppwyeréorepos, i. 


35. 
Future, with Saws, after past tense, 
vii. 7° 


Future optative in historic sequence, 

ii 

Genitive, of price, iv. 4: partitive 
(as object), i. 22; xi. 8: of time, 
rob AavTov, Vv. 5; wodAod xpdvou, 
li, 23: objective (Sy#t. § 22), ii 
26; viii. 1; of reference, cwpdrwv 
Spurra Eye, i 1, 25. 

Graphic Sequence, i. 7, 33, 383 ii. 
13: vii. 

Imperfect, 1. 31, 343 il, 3; iv. 43 
v. i. 

Infinitive of consequence, without 
Gore, 1. 12; viii. 5 ; explanatory, 
li, 16 ; of oblique command xara 
obvesw, i. 23; of purpose after 
verbs of giving, i. 22; iv. 33 
understood, ii. 3. 

Participle after yryrioxew and 
eldévat, iii. 53 ix. 5; after aloxv- 
youat, iil. 25 3 concessive without 
kalwep, ii. 73 absolute, wapév, 
éfdy, i. 365 ii, 12; transposed, 
Tovs wpbaBev mpookuvely “EAAnvas 
dvaryxa foudvous, i. 34 (see note), 
ras airy xdpiras dperopévas, iv. 
3, note. 

Participle omitted, with dcaredéw, 


Plural verb with neuter plural sub- 
ject, i. 21, (wasdapla); ii. 23, 
(spdApara), 


Preposition not repeated with rela- 
tive : did rap abray COvav Gvrep = 
dv dvwep, ii. 1. 
mpbs, x. 23 ix. 73 ix. 4. 
karé in composition, i. I 3. 

Trans sition, ws wpds obppaxor 

v for wpds abrdv ws mpds obp- 

anor - 333 

of relative, adr @ abrés éunyar}- 
caro lrg, ii. 5 5 
of the demonstrative, the relative, 
or relative particle preceding it, 
i. 25 ii, 315 ii, 243 vii. 75 
of the adverb, petor 4 ey pnp, 
il. I. 
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